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MY NOTE BOOK 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 

HERE are rumors abroad 

concerning a great Art 
Loan Exhibition to be 

hte held at the Madison 
, Square Garden from some 
time in November, 1892, until 
some time in January, 1893, in aid 
of the building fund of the Ameri- 
can Society of Fine Arts. The 
objections that were raised as to 
the suitableness of our great New 
York amphitheatre when Mr. El- 
well proposed his National Am- 
erican Salon scheme last winter, 
it is said, are to be overcome 
in a very original way by the architect of the build- 
ing. A $50,000 guarantee fund has been provided, 
which, considéring the enormous rent of the building 
and the great cost necessary for equipping it for such 
an enterprise, does not seem too large. 

* 

My truculent Alsatian friend, Colonel Gross, has got 
into trouble. The particulars of his warlike mission to 
the office of The Art Amateur last year were duly chroni- 
cled. It will be remembered that the gallant Colonel came 
to get an apology fora paragraph in My Note Book which 
he seemed to‘think reflected upon his honor as a gentle- 
man and adealer. This is a censorious world, where the 
actions of the very best of men are not free from suspi- 
cion. Now, it is the United States Treasury that insinu- 
ates there is something wrong about the Colonel, and its 
minions have seized a painting by Géréme, for which 
the Colonel recently refused $7500, and is impertinent 
enough to ask how he managed to bring it into the 
country without paying duty on it. The incident has 
led to inquiry about the duty on many other paintings 
imported by the picture-dealing Colonel, and there is no 
knowing where all this commotion will stop. It is 
rumored that the Treasury department will not confine 
its inquiries to the Custom-House transactions of this 
one dealer. 


* * 


Mr. JULIAN STORY, I am pleased to learn, is trying 
to bring together for exhibition some of his paintings 
during his three months’ stay in New York. They are 
much scattered, however, and it is not easy to get their 
owners to part with them. In the mean while, he will 
show at Knoedler’s Gallery his picture of his beautiful 
wife, Miss Emma Eames, the prima donna, which attracted 
much attention at the Paris Salon last year. Mr. Story 
is best known by his historical paintings, but he is so 
successful in portraiture that no doubt he will find it 
difficult to execute all the commissions that will come 
to him during his too short stay here. 

*,* 

I HAVE received from Mr. Charles Seidelmeyer, of 
Paris, an artist’s proof impression of the magnificent 
etching by Charles Koepping, after Franz Hals’ celebrat- 
ed picture, “ The Archers of St. George,” in the Museum 
of Haerlem, Holland. The painting is Hals’ chief mas- 
terpiece. The subject is a meeting of wealthy and 
warlike burghers composing the Guild of St. George. 
The majority of the members are seated about a table 
spread with platters and goblets, and to them enter their 
standard-bearers, with their flags furled. The first, who 
has advanced to the end of the table, has removed his 
broad-brimmed hat; the other two still wear theirs. All 
face the spectator. A man at the extreme right fore- 
ground is speaking; another, near him, in gauntlets and 
embroidered coat, is toying witha bunch of raisins. Be- 
hind him stands one of the standard-bearers, just entered, 
smiling affably at some one in the distance. His com- 
rade is already engaged by a talkative companion. At 
the left is a group of three old fellows who, glass in 
hand, watch the little procession. All are richly dressed 
in lace ruffs, silk scarfs, furs and velvet. Each face 
is a separate study. Here are the genial, the jovial, 
the mercurial and other temperaments and humors, 
which physicians and essayists of the time delighted 
to classify and describe. The speaker’s eloquence 
amuses the fat burgher at his back, but is ignored by his 
soldierly next neighbor, who appears to be about to throw 
a few grapes to some friend unSeen in the picture. The 


three standard-bearers are distinguished at once broadly 
and delicately; the smiling man contrasted with his 
taciturn and reserved comrade, who is listening, without 
any intention of replying, to the man who has addressed 
him. The third, with hat in hand, is the principal figure 
of the whole composition, and a very handsome and 
distinguished looking figure he is. The etching is of a 
size to do full justice to the original, and its technique 
is such as fairly to represent the spirit and the mastery 
of the painter’s work. I can think of no higher praise 
that a reproductive etcher can win. One is tempted to 
examine each square inch of the large plate over and 
over again to admire anew the clever suggestions of 
texture and color of which every detail offers something 
worth notice; but one always returns with renewed 
satisfaction to the wonderful rendering of Hals’ power- 
ful flesh painting, so apparently rude and yet so real. 
It places Koepping’s name in the very foremost rank of 
reproductive etchers. 
* 

IT is with great pleasure that I am able, on the au- 
thority of the Detroit Museum, to contradict the story 
that it had acquired a coJlection of Japanese erotic art. 
Mr. Griffith, the Art Director of the Museum, assures 
me that it was an invention of a Detroit newspaper re- 
porter, which it was not thought worth while to contra- 
dict. That is where the Museum made a mistake. For 
the reputation of Detroit abroad, it was most necessary 
to contradict such a story when the truth of it was 
vouched for by one of its leading journals. 


THE Meissonier exhibition in Paris, to be opened on 
May 1, is to be under the direction of Edouard Détaille, 
who was the favorite pupil of the famous Frenchman. 
I read that Mr. Détaille recently wrote to the Treasury 
Department at Washington, asking that American own- 
ers of examples of Meissonier who would send them to 
the exhibition might have them returned without having 
to pay duty on them again; but that he was politely 
told that there was no way for our Treasury Department 
to make such an exception to its rulings. This will 
make Détaille furious. He was already greatly incensed 
against this country, because he could not borrow some 
of his paintings owned here to show at the great World’s 
Fair at Paris in 1889. A friend took me to his studio 
last summer, but he told me that I should be expected 
to assume, for the nonce, the English half of my nation- 
ality, because, he explained, “ Détaille hates all Ameri- 
cans, you know, and wouldn’t want to talk to you.” 


* 


For variety of subject and treatment, the Union 
League Club's Exhibition was perhaps the most inter- 
esting of the past month. De Neuville’s “ Bearer of De- 
spatches,” catalogued as “ Searching the Spy,” was given 
the place of honor. It is described in another column, 
among other paintings at Schaus’s, where it was on exhi- 
bition. Mr. Collis P. Huntington has become its owner. 
The two brilliant little Jongkinds, noticed elsewhere, and 
two excellent Corots, were also from the Durand-Ruel 
galleries. A “Street Scene,” by F. W. Keller, lent 
by Mr. F. W. Vanderbilt, showed a Venetian market, full 
of life and movement. Under awnings of all shapes 
and sizes crowds of little figures buy and sell, rest and 
walk about. Some of those awnings disclose several 
inches of absolutely bare canvas. Its tone being that 
required, the artist did not take the trouble to cover it 
down with the same tone in paint. Yetso well has he 
attended to the harmony of his picture, that these large 
patches of bare canvas do not show as such, but “ keep 
their place” as well as the painted awnings near them. 


* * 
* 


Gér6me’s “A Street in Cairo,” lent by Boussod, 
Valadon & Co., was the opposite of this Venetian 
scene in treatment, being as highly finished as it is 
usual for Géréme’s work to be. The unpremeditated 
character of street groups was very well seized in Raf- 
faelli’s “ Street at Levallois,” owned by Knoedler & Co., 
in looking at which it was difficult to divést one’s self of 
the notion that the horses in the foreground were in 
motion; that the chiffonnier was really crossing thestreet; 
that the washerwoman with the basket would presently 
enter the blue door, and that, at the next glance, all 
would be changed. Raffaelli’s technique is peculiar, re- 
calling that of Samuel: Prout in water-color. He sel- 


dom paints out his outline, and leaves a good deal of 
bare canvas, not, as in Keller’s picture, distributed in 
large patches, but showing everywhere between his 


loose touches. He is an Impressionist, who really con- 
veys his impressions to the spectator. 


* 


IN many respects, the most interesting picture in the 
exhibition was Mr. J. M. Swan’s “ The Last Struggle,” 
lent by Knoedler & Co. The subject was a royal Ben- 
gal tiger shot while in the act of climbing into the tree 
where his mate awaited him. He hangs on by the 
forepaws to a branch. The drawing of the animal in 
this difficult position is so good as to suggest that the 
artist must have studied it, not once, but often. He 
may have done so from the cats of the Latin Quarter, 
which he is reported to have raided right and left for 
subjects, while a student in the French capital. It is 
said that he became notorious there as a feline vivi- 
sector, and that whenever Mimi or Jean lost a kittten, it 
was sure to be traced to Swans atelier. The artist is 
an Englishman of herculean physique, who paints very 
little and sells all he paints at great prices. This is, I 
believe, the only example of his work in America. 


* 
* 


A NUMBER of pictures and studies from the studio 
cabinet collection of Mr. William M. Chase made not the 
least interesting feature of the exhibition. About half of 
them were by friends of the owner. Among these, es- 
pecially attractive were Harper Pennington’s girl “ Read- 
ing;” William Leibl’s “Girl with Pipe,” which took 
its place very well among the “old masters” among 
which it hung, and reminded me of the pictures Mr. 
Chase used to paint when he arrived from Munich; 
Mr. Irving R. Wiles’s a brilliant little study—black and 
crimson—* The Letter,” and Mr. Mowbray’s “ Study of 
a Nude.” The artist's own “ Still-Life” was excellently 
well painted. Among his interesting group of old mas- 
ters, Mr. Chase is to be especially congratulated in the 
possession of the admirable “ Portrait Group,” by De 
Keyser. 


* 


THE exhibition at Mr. Chase’s studio of the summer 
work of his pupils at the Shinnecock Hills was very in- 
teresting, although a larger representation of the paint- 
ing class would have given a better idea as to what it 
has accomplished. If, however, Miss Lydia Emmett’s 
work is a fair sample, everybody concerned is to be 
heartily congratulated. The talent of this young lady 
is prodigious. May she be spared long enough from 
that inevitable dampener of the aspirations of genius, 
yclept Matrimony, to develop her rare artistic gifts. 


MRs. MACKAY’S splendid house in Paris will proba- 
bly have been sold at auction before this appears in 
print, and its owner will have turned her back upon the 
French capital, where she has had much to stand in the 
way of insulting sneers from the local press. Of course 
this last step of the lady, abandoning Paris for London, 
will call forth new sneers from the chivalrous journal- 
ists; but Mrs. Mackay is proof against them. The 
World reports her to have said: “ Whatever motives 
the French papers may attribute to my action in this 
matter disturbs me very little. I did not even take the 
trouble to contradict the untruths they told about my 
destroying the Meissonier picture until after Meissonier 
was dead, when I produced his picture to show how 
absurdly they misrepresented me. Why, Meissonier 
even threatened to paint an unmistakable likeness of 
me as Venus if I refused to pay for his picture.” This 
must have been intended as a joke, because Meissonier 
never painted classical figures, and probably could not; 
the few female figures he introduced into his pictures 
were not successful. If certain other French painters had 
threatened to paint Mrs. Mackay “as Venus”—Bougue- 
reau, for instahce— it might have been, taken as a compli- 
ment. Pauline Buonaparte—sister of an emperor—felt 
greatly honored when the sculptor, Canova, induced her 
to pose as his model. 

*,* 

WHAT will those hard-fisted gentlemen, the Corpora- 
tion of Glasgow, say when they learn that Whistler has 
sold his famous portrait, ‘My Mother,” to the Luxem- 
bourg for £80, while for what might be called the 
companion portrait, ‘‘ Thomas Carlyle,” he made them 
pay one thousand guineas? It is to be hoped that some 
one will be at hand to explain to them that the French 
government never pretends to give commercial value 
in a purchase—the honor of a place in the national 
collection being in itself considered more than an offset 
to a mere matter of money. ‘MONTEZUMA. 
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AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
HERE are but few works 
of striking merit at the 
tenth autumn exhibition 
of the New York Na- 
ticnal Academy of De- 
sign, but many interest- 
ing efforts by painters 
little known to the public. 
In the corridor will be 
noticed some good still- 
life paintings: one of a 
basket half full of lemons, 
a glass flask, a pot of 
yellow glazed ware and 
a handful of nuts, painted by Beulah Strong, is very 
picturesquely arranged and cleverly painted. “ Roses,” 
by Mr. Thomas Shields Clarke, make also a capital 
still-life, having a distinct and very charming tone. 
A basket of pink “traveller’s joy,” by M. E. Dig- 
nam, should also be mentioned. There are several 
good landscapesin the corridor. One by William J. Rice, 
of a sandy road at the base of a low range of hills, has 
the blue shadows of the impressionists, which do not 
impress us in this instance as being “true blue.” “ The 
Dunes near Etaples, France,” by Emma B. King, and 
“Edge of Forest near Rambouillet,” by George L. 
Schreiber, are excellent studies. ‘ Dawn at Appledare,” 
by Albert H. Munsell, shows a road leading to the sum- 
mit of a low, rocky hill, with a few masts of vessels seen 
above it, and a cold morning sky. A “ Portrait” of a 
boy with spectacles, by Julius Rehder, deserves attention ; 
and a sketch of a bit of blue sea with boats and anchor, 
«“ A Sou'wester,” by Charles S. Hopkinson, shows good, 
bold handling and a fine sense of color. In the North 
Gallery, again, two still-lifes, “Fish and Kettle” and 
“Lobster and Salad,” by G. Dubuchet, are the first 
things to attract attention. They are large, showy and 
well painted. A study of a “ Calf,” the head and shoul- 
ders only, by M. Vandeveer, and a few small landscapes 
are the only other pictures worth notice. William Sar- 
gent Kendall, who shows a “Breton Interior” in the 
South Gallery and a “ Washing-Pool, Brittany,” and a 
“Breton Child on the Sea-Shore,” in the East Gallery, 
paints these small subjects with a breadth of treatment 
that would be more suitable in the background of a 
large composition. The first and the last named are so 
oddly arranged as almost tocreate a suspicion that they 
had actually been cut out of larger pictures. In the 
“ Breton’ Interior” are two small children at table in 
an obscure corner near a window. The light falls 
slantingly on two deal tables and an earthen floor, and 
such interest as the picture has is almost wholly in the 
painting of the gray shadows that fill up the rest of it. 
In the “Child on the Sea-shore” the little figure is once 
more placed high up in a corner, and the painting of the 
wet sand shows the same love of pearly gray effects that 
is observable in the “Interior.” The third subject, the 
“Washing-Pool” is in open daylight ; there is more variety 
of color, yet it is hardly a satisfactory composition. 
Good work may yet be looked for, however, from Mr. 
Kendall. Two genre pictures by C. Y. Turner, “Say 
Nothing but Saw Wood” and “Modelling the Life- 
Boat,” portraits, evidently, of the same old gentleman in 
blue jeans, are rather flat, and lack animation. Two 
park scenes, ‘ Luxembourg Garden, Paris,” by Carle J. 
Blenner, and “In the Park,” by L. E. Van Gorder, are 
neatly painted, brilliant and photographic, likely to catch 
the eyes of the dealers. C. H. Freeman has a good 
study of various tones of white in his “Lauretta,” a 
muslin-clad girl against a whitewashed wall, under a 
a trellis, with some bunches of grapes in her hands. 
The clean tones and honest attempt at mastering the 
difficulties of the subject noticeable in Frances Hunt 
Throop’s “ At the Ferry” give promise of something better 
tocome. ‘ Crabbing,” by John O. Anderson, is a pleas- 
ing little genre piece. Two little girls are in a boat tied 
toastake. Across the river is a view of tall chimneys 
and shipping. <A “Six o’clock Study,” by C. H. Free- 
man, is a similar river view without figures and more 
broadly painted. Childe Hassam’s “ Flower Girl” is 
cleverly handled, but it is rather hot in color and lacking 
‘in solidity. ‘In the Pine Woods,” by W. S. Robinson, 
is a good study of gray, lichen-covered rocks. J. Ap- 
pleton Brown has a “ Spring-Time” in this East Gallery 
and a “ Winter” in the West Gallery which show very 
plainly the evil effects of mannerism. Years ago Mr. 
Brown developed a pleasing manner of painting fruit- 
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trees in bloom, and the manner has now grown so pro- 
nounced that it is no longer pleasing. His touch has 
become “ woolly,” his color extremely conventional. 

“On the French Broad River,” by Joseph Lyman, 
and a “ Sioux Crier Calling a Dance,” by E. W. Deming, 
deserve a word of praise. Frederick Remington's 
“Right Front into Line—Come On!” is more curious 
than interesting. A cavalry troop wheeling into line 
may be an inspiriting object to look at, but as it is 
here treated is but little more picturesque than a 
row of bricks toppling over. Thomas Shields Clarke’s 
“Spanish Girl” reading a newspaper and his “ Mater- 
nity” are masterly figure studies in pastels, and among 
the best things in the exhibition. The former especially 
has a very effective color scheme of red, black and gray. 

Other good pastels are William M. Chase’s “ Grain 
Field on the Shinnecock Hills” and K. B. Moury’s, Hol- 
land Woman Knitting.” 
busts are very life-like and pleasing, notably a “ Study 
of a Child’s Head,” by H. K. Bush-Brown, and a bas- 
relief, “Old John,” by the same; “ A Daughter of the 
Pharaohs,” by Amy Owen Aldis, and a “ Child’s Bust,” 
by Charles A. Lopez. Of Mr. John Rogers's colossal 
group, ‘‘ John Eliot Preaching to the Indians,” we may 
say that for a man who has all his life devoted himself 
to miniature figures this extreme change of scale was a 
very hazardous experiment, out of which, if he has come 
fairly well, even that is something of a triumph. 


Of the statuary, some portrait 


THE NEW YORK WATER-COLOR CLUB. 


SoME of the best pictures at the second annual exhibi- 
tion of the New York Water-Color Club, at the Fifth 
Avenue Art Galleries, were by Western artists. We 
noted especially two fine figure subjects and a sea piece 
by L. Crapo Smith, a Michigan painter who appears to 
have been studying to much advantage in Holland. His 
figure of a Dutch boy in blouse and cap leaning lazily 
against an open cottage-door, through which one sees the 
neighboring houses across the canal, had those solid 
qualities of color and handling that seem to be more read- 
ily acquired in the Low Countries than elsewhere at 
present. Of several good still-life studies, that of Mrs. 
E. M. Scott, ““The Last of the Season,” a basket of 
over-ripe cucumbers, seemed to us one of the best as to 
arrangement and largeness of treatment. Charles 
Dixon’s two pictures of “Shipping on the Thames 
River” were remarkable for their free and clever treat- 
ment of the water and its thoroughly river-like flow, so 
different from the tossing sea of Childe Hassam’s ex- 
cellent picture of “ Surf at the Isles of Shoals.” The 
latter painting was further to be admired for the strik- 
ing effect of color which the artist obtained from the 
contrast of the ochreous rocks in the foreground with 
the deep blue of the water. J. Appleton Brown's pastel, 
“In May,” fruit-trees in blossom, shows his peculiar 
mannerism, which consists in contrasting sharp and 
broken touches with but the most general reference to 
natural textures, less plainly than many of his recent 
pictures. Francis Day’s two white-clad ladies in the 
white glow of a lamp—one telling, the other listening to 
« A Story”--is a very successful study of warm-tinted 
whites. Charles C. Curran’s ‘‘Clump of Willows at Dif- 
ferent Seasons of the Year” was a remarkable lot of little 
studies of the same subject under snow, spring and sum- 
mer foliage, with a foreground freshly ploughed or green, 
His “ Hay-Stacks in Winter” was altogether pleasant. 
The blue-white snow, just touched by-sunlight, the boys 
at work in the shadow of the stacks, the bright, wintry 
sky, combined to make acharming little picture. Grace 
V. Pomeroy’s young woman “ Lost in Thought” was a 
very pretty figure in blue and white against a blue back- 
ground. Fanny W. Tewkesbury’s, of Boston, “ White 
Roses” and “Back Gardens, Salem,” sufficiently de- 
scribed by their titles, showed much feeling for the pictur- 
esque. J. H. Sharp, of Cincinnati, sent a ‘‘ Morning Fog, 
Cape Ann,” and a “ Meadow at Annisquam,” the one 
showing that careful study of detail, the other that ten- 
dency to breadth which are likely to result in substantial 
and enduring success, if both are long enough persevered 
in. Charles A. Vanderhoff’s “ Summer Time,” a girl on 
a green, sloping hill-side, reaching up to a vine that has 
almost smothered a tall shrub, is distinguished from 
several pictures dealing with similar subjects by its rich 
tone and broad and sure handling. Berthe Art, hailing 
from the Rue Blanche, Brussels, had two excellent flower- 
studies, ‘‘ Fleurs-de-lis,” in an octagonal frame, and 
“ Roses,” and a good fruit-piece, ‘‘ Apricots and Cher- 
ries.” Rose Clark, of Buffalo, New York, sent two very in- 
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teresting figure-pieces. W. Dodge MacKnight, of Boston, 
showed some strong Impressionistic landscapes and one 
figure-piece in pastel. That clever young Swedish 
artist, Mr, Franzen, was very interestingly represented 
in the same direction, and it seemed to us with more 
sincerity. His treatment of full sunlight is often most 
admirable. Of four landscapes by John A, Fraser we 
particularly liked his “ Uncertain Weather, on the Croton 
Watershed,” with a clump of willows half in sunlight, 
half in shadow. Childe Mist 
Electric Light,” apparently in Union Square, was rather 


Hassam’s “ Rain, and 
a fantasy than a serious treatment of the subject. 
Will S. Robinson’s “ A Dutchman,” representing an 
old sailor strolling along the beach; Irving R. Wiles’s 
pretty girl with red jacket flying open, doing some 
“Spring Gardening” 
yard ;” Rhoda Holmes Nichols’s “ A Field of Asters ;” 
J. M. Bardsley’s “ Hide Tide at Dieppe ;” A. L. Wyant’s 
“A Sketch;” Sarah Sears’s “ Portrait Ben Foster's 
“ Night ;” R. M. Shurtleff’s “Cloud Effect” and many 
other pictures would deserve more than mere mention 
could we afford the space. 


in an old-fashioned city ‘ back 


MINOR EXHIBITIONS, 


MR. FREDERIC CROWNINSHIELD’S exhibition of 
water-colors and oil paintings made during a year's’ 
residence in Italy was open at the Avery Art Galleries 
from November 13th to December 12th. The pictures 
and studies, mostly of landscape, showed decided im- 
provement in feeling and handling over the artist’s 
previously exhibited work. Those in oils struck us as 
being so decidedly superior to the water-colors as to 
point to a strong natural preference on the painter's 
part for the former medium. His studies of foliage, 
“« Fruit-Tree and Ilexes, Villa Torlonia,” 
Foliage, Garden of Palazzo Colonna,” and such studies 
as the “ Fountain and Arcade” and “ Vase and Steps, 
Villa Torlonia,” were probably made with a view to 
possible use in decorative painting ; but his “ Roman 
Campagna from Tor de Schiari” and “ Lunghezza, 
Roman Campagna,” show the true landscape feeling, 
and several portraits and figures of models, “ Antonio,” 
“Giovanni,” “ Amalia,’ though nothing more than 
studies, are very good ones. Of his water-colors, some 
studies of ‘‘ Pomegranates” and ‘“‘ Cypresses and Trum- 
pet-Vine” were most pleasing, being richest in color. 


* 
* 


AT THE AMERICAN ART GALLERIES there are now 
four special exhibitions. These consist of oil paintings, 
by Mr. R. V. V. Sewell and Mrs. Amanda Brewster 
and Mr. F. W. Stokes; of work in pastels and water- 
colors by Mr. W. Hamilton Gibson, and drawings in 
black and white and in water-colors by Mr. W. T. Smed- 
ley. The two last-named gentlemen are best known as 
illustrators for the magazines. Mr. Smedley cultivates the 
humorous observation of every-day life, and his pictures 
are of dinner parties at Delmonico’s, spectators at the 
base-ball grounds or at the races, concerts at Madison 
Square Garden, “ Taking the Waters” at Saratoga, and 
the like subjects. Mr. Gibson’s taste turns to minute ob- 
servation of nature. His pictures inthis exhibition were 
alllandscapes, but his best work is in pretty drawings 
of flowers and insects, in which genre he has no supe- 
rior. These pastels and water-colors, though very clever, 
were, as a rule, rather flat and too scattered in effect to 
be pleasing. Mr. Smedley’s work is very good in its way. 
In the “Dinner at Delmonico’s” every face was plainly 
studied from life, but the study was devoted to the 
same points that would have attracted the attention of 
an actor or a story-writer ; and whatever pictorial sug- 
gestions there may have been were ignored. 

Both these gentlemen might learn something from Mr. 
Stokes’s paintings in the room below, although they are 
for the most part only studies, and although Mr. Stokes 
seems to be far less sure of himself than either Mr. 
Gibson or Mr. Smedley. His figure subjects are of 
those Breton types with which we have become quite 
sufficiently familiar ; but they as well as the landscapes 
show comprehension of the value of concentrated 
effect. “Is the Butter Ready?” an interior with an 
old woman churning and a child watching her, and 
“The Old Cobbler, Lamplight,” were very well held 
together. As much may be said for “The Stream,” a 
capital sketch from nature of a brook running between 
low, grassy banks, through a level country. A number 
of essays at moonlight and twilight effects were well in- 
tended, but showed that the artist is as yet too easily 
satisfied. Much better, though discordant in color, were 
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the “Corn Shocks, Autumn,” and several studies of 
street scenes, mostly in France. 


* 

THE pictures and studies by R. V. V. Sewell and 
Amanda Brewster Sewell included a number of ideal 
and historical subjects, and would be noticeable if 
only for that reason. We are ever deploring the 
unideal character of modern art, and modern French 
art especially; yet the French Government, and _ the 
schools directed by it, do everything possible, by com- 
petitions and prizes, to encourage those who feel drawn 
to the higher and more difficult walks of art. If these 
artists are forced to leave the path on which they have 
begun, it will be the fault of the public and not of their 
training. Doubtiess they have still much to learn, 
and doubtless they would like nothing so well as to 
return to their studies; but they make what is, on the 
whole, a good and interesting showing. That the best 
painting is in realistic subjects like Mrs. Sewell’s “ Lavoir 
in the Gatanais”—a group of French peasant women 
bending over their work in a wash-house—will readil 
be understood. But her “Syivan Festival,” thoug 
the white-robed groups are too much strung out along 
the woodland path ; her “ Sappho,’ “ Diana,” and many 
bits of North African landscape show a strong leaning 
toward pure and expressive lines, whether in nature or 
in the human figure, and this predisposition almost in- 
variably leads its possessor in the direction of the classic 
style. She has fallen into the same error as Alma-Ta- 
dema in making her Sappho a large-limbed, voluptuous 
woman of the type so often represented by the archaic 
sculptors. Nearly all contemporary writers and vase- 
painters inform us that the real Sappho was little, dark, 
lively and vehement. Mr. R. V. V. Sewell, in his com- 
panion picture, “A Tale of Troy,” has made more 
careful study of archeological probabilities. The blue 
frieze, with its view of warriors’ and horses’ legs, and the 
sculptured slabs that form the back of the bench on 
which his Achaian lord and lady sit listening to the old 
poet, show that he has studied to some purpose the 
remains unearthed by Schliemann at Mycenz. 

* 

AT THE DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES are shown a 
magnificent Ziem, a “ Sunset in Holland,” far superior 
to the rather gaudy Venetian and Eastern scenes by 
which the artist is best known here. It is an oblong 
picture of considerable size. A canal, opening to the 
right into a bay or large river, runs across the fore- 
ground, On the farther bank is a row of willows, and 
beyond them the broader water, with low hills and the 
crimson and purple of the sunset. The impression 
given is of vast space full of misty and colored light. 
A similar impression is given by a smaller picture by 
Jongkind, which, however, is less warm in tone and 
much richer in composition. In this case the view is 
directed along, not across the canal, and the distant sky 
is full of those whirling storm-clouds so much affected 
by Turner. Turner might, indeed, have painted it in 
his early days, when he kept reasonably close to nature. 
Another Jongkind, “ The Windmill,” is chiefly remark- 
able for its magnificently painted cumulus clouds. A 
Ribot, “ The Cook,” is a charming interior ; and there 
is a fine landscape by Troyon, “ The Watering-Place ;” 
a large painting, by Chintreuil, of a rough stretch of 
country in haying time; a Courbet, rocks and a tarn, 
and excellent specimens of Diaz and Dupré, 


ted 


AT SCHAUS’s GALLERY was seen recently de Neu- 
ville’s capital painting, “‘ Un Porteur de Dépéches.” The 
group of German officers breakfasting in the open air, 
before whom the captured despatch-bearer is being ex- 
amined, is characterized with the utmost care, every 
figure appearing to be a portrait, The insolent or 
ruffianly bearing of the Prussians is in striking con- 
trast to the noble demeanor of the captured French- 
man. It would not be necessary to look at the signa- 
ture to know that the picture was painted by a 
Frenchman. At the same gallery was also shown a 
very fine snow scene on the dunes, by Cazin. 


* 
a* 


Mr. CHARLES TURRELL’S collection of miniature 
portraits of celebrated persons, English and American, 
was on view at the galleries of Boussod, Valadon & Co., 
and attracted much attention, but rather by reason of 
the social position of the sitters than any other. 

* * 
+ 


WE have left little space to deal with an interesting 
show of portraits of English authors at the Grolier Club 
and an “ Artists’ Loan Exhibition” at the Alpha Delta 
Phi Club, which included some excellent things of C. Y. 
Turner, Walter Shirlaw, J. Alden Weir, J. Carroll Beck- 
with, Will H. Low, William A. Coffin and others. Mr. 
Coffin’s “The Evening Star” was a very fine river view 
by twilight ; Mr. Turner’s “ A Solo” represented a young 
woman, in green, at a piano which supported a remark- 
able piece of bric-d-brac, a huge model of a gayly deco- 
rated barge. Among the water-colors, Mr. Earle’s “ A 
Girl of the East” and Mr, Platt’s “ At Dieppe” were in 
all respects worthy of the painters. The Grolier Club’s 
collection showed how few presentable engravings were 
made in England before Sir Joshua Reynolds’s time. The 
personal attention devoted by that great painter to the 
reproduction of his works may be said to have given the 
first start to artistic engraving in England. The por- 


traits of Dr. Johnson, of Goldsmith and others done in 
mezzotint, after his paintings, were, from the artistic 
point of view, the most interesting works in the exhibition, 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


ART MOVEMENTS IN CHICAGO, 


VARIOUS EXHIBITIONS OF OIL PAINTINGS, WATER- 
COLORS, ETCHINGS, AND PENCIL DRAWINGS—LEC- 
TURES AND ART TALKS, 


T the Chicago Art Institute, an exhibi- 
tion in black and white—opened at the be- 
ginning of the month—comprised three col- 
lections: ‘‘Modern Etchings and Drawings 
done by Etchers,”’ brought here by Mr. Fred- 
erick Keppel; Drawings, by Charles Stanley 
Reinhart, and Pencil Drawings, by William 
Goodrich Beal. Mr. Keppel lectured on De- 
cember 1st, at the Art Institute, on ‘‘ Etchers 

I Have Known.” His talk was very bright, gossipy, critical 

and full of interesting information about many of the modern 

etchers of prominence, with some review of their respective 
careers and an explanation of the peculiar characteristics of their 
methods. By means of the stereopticon, portraits of the etchers 
and reproductions of many oftheir most important works were 
shown. ‘Among the etchers particularly referred to were Charles 

Jacque, Charles Méryon, Jean Frangois Millet, Félix Braque- 

mond, Maxime Lalanne, Félix Buhot, Alphonse Legros, Charles 

Storm Van ’sGravesande, Seymour Haden, James M’Neill 

Whistler, Léopold Flameng, and Paul Rajon. The American. 

etchers were briefly referred to and given credit for the excellence 

of their achievements. Mr. Keppel paid a very high tribute to 
the ability of Mr. Arthur Dawson, of whom, he said, Chicago 
has great reason to be proud. Incidentally several of the most 
remarkable etchings of Rembrandt and Vandyck were shown 
by the stereopticon, and their exceptional qualities were pointed 
out. The interest shown by this large audience gave me a better 
idea of the hold art has taken upon Chicago than anything else 

I have seen here. During the lecture, Michigan Avenue and Van 

Buren Street were almost blocked by carriages, and this some- 

what indicated the character of the audience, 

* 


THE collection of drawings by Charles S. Reinhart consisted 
of one hundred and fifty-three works—mostly in pen and ink 
—originally prepared for the ‘‘ Harper” publications. Mr. Rein- 
hart’s illustrations are so well known that these drawings im- 
press those who see them, even for the first time, as ‘‘ old 
friends.” They found many admirers during their exhibition 
here, and several remain in Chicago. The collection was sub- 
stantially the same as when shown at the Reichard galleries, in 


New York, a year ago. 
* * 


THE forty pencil drawings by William Goodrich Beal, of Bos- 
ton, met with great favor, and a fair proportion of them found 
purchasers. The subjects—nearly all of Massachusetts scenery 
—were well selected and admirably portrayed. It is rare now- 
adays to see such masterly work in this beautiful but much-neg- 
lected medium. Some of the drawings were treated in a broad, 
simple manner, suggesting ‘‘ wash drawings” in effect, yet with- 
out the slightest ‘‘smudginess.’’ Others were carried far in 
the suggestion of detail, and yet were kept simple and thor- 
oughly artistic. Among the most interesting were ‘‘ Islands, 
Penobscot Bay ;’’ ‘‘ Houses on the Marsh, near Marblehead ;’’ 
“*A Quiet Place, Sudbury ;”’ ‘‘ A Bit of Old Plymouth ;” ‘‘ The 
Mill and the Miller’s Home ;”’ ‘“‘ Annisquam ;” ‘ A June Morning, 
Waltham ;” ‘“‘ The Alcott House, Concord,” and ‘* Beaver Brook, 
Waverly, Mass.” 

* * * 

SIXTEEN oil paintings by Francis William Loring, hung in 
one of the galleries of the Art Institute about the middle of the 
month, attracted much attention. Thesubjects were taken chiefly 
from Italy and Holland. The most important work in the 
collection was ‘‘ The Great Bridge at Chioggia, near Venice,” 
showing the return of the fishing boats as evening approaches. 
The great white marble bridge is painted in an exceedingly real- 
istic manner, and it springs across the canal in an atmosphere 
that does not seem as if it could be only a suggestion upon can- 
vas. The figures in the composition are portrayed with a happy 
commingling of strength and grace, and fairly ‘‘ belong” in the 
picture. A smaller representation of the same bridge shows it at 
a later season, and here again there is excellent atmospheric 
effect. ‘‘A Florentine Beggar Girl” was a subject with a pa- 
thetic suggestion that appealed to many visitors, and ‘‘ An Old 
Court Jester’ was a forceful study. ‘A Poppy Field in Hol- 
land” was not entirely successful—requiring altogether too much 
on the part of the imagination—and some of the other pictures 
might be criticised for the opposite reason. However, on the 
whole, the collection was well worth visiting—especially as it 
presented a painter with ideas and with much poetic feeling— 
qualities not to be disregarded in these days so given to the wor- 
ship of technique” alone. 


* 


THE Chicago Society of Artists, which has handsome galleries 
in the Athenzum building, near the Art Institute, manages, by 
a succession of exhibitions, to attract visitors throughout the entire 
season. In the early part of December, a special collection of 
paintings by Robert J, Wickenden—a recent accession to Chi- 
cago’s quota of artists—was shown. Mr. Wickenden is a native 
of England, but was brought to this country when a child, and 
early began the study of art. In 1880-81 he was a member of the 
Art Students’ League, New York, and received special instruction 
from William M. Chase and J. Carroll Beckwith. In 1882 he 
went abroad and studied in Paris under Courtois and Collin. 
In 1883-84 he was in the Ecole des Beaux Arts and worked in the 
atelier of Ernest Hebert, then assisted by Merson in his professor- 
ship. Atthe Salon of 1884 he exhibited ‘‘ La Glaneuse en Forét,” 
and in 1889 he was represented by ‘‘ L’Approche qu Soir,” which 
has been reproduced in ‘‘ Recent Ideals of American Art.” 

* * 

MR. WICKENDEN’s exhibition comprised thirty works in oil, four- 
teen water-colors and four lithographs, which he has made after 
as many of his paintings. Of the oils, the most important was 
‘* The Exile,” the figure of aman standing on a high cliff, with 
his back toward the spectator, looking out over the sea, which 
reflects the soft, rosy glow of the sky in early morning. ‘‘ Noon- 
tide,” ‘* Sunset on the Oise near I’Ile des Vaux,” ‘‘ On the Seine 
near Fontainebleau,’’ ‘‘ Where Poppies Grow,” and ‘‘ Evening 
in the Luxembourg Gardens” were among the best of the oils, 
and several Venetian studies ranked with the bestiof the water- 
colors. The lithographs—‘ L’Approche du Soir,” “‘ The Spin- 
ner,” ‘‘ An Evening Pastoral” and ‘‘ A Song of the Adriatic”— 


point out a line of artistic achievement in which the painter might 
win especial distinction. A booklet by Mr. Wickenden, on ** The 
Real and the Ideal in Art,” has found many Chicago readers. 
* 
+ 

THE regular Fall Exhibition of the Chicago Society of Artists 
opened December gth, and continued until near the end of the 
month. It contained seventy-three pictures—an almost equal 
number of oils and water-colors, From the standpoint of sales, 
it was one of the most successful exhibitions of the society. 
Among the best works were water-colors by H. G. Maratta, F. L. 
Linden, John Vanderpoel, Charles Edward Boutwood and F. C. 
Peyraud. ‘‘ A November Sunset,” by Leopold Mariotti, deserves 
especial commendation. Herbert E. Butler, Robert J. Wicken- 
den, Edgar Cameron, Oliver Dennet Grover, Arthur Feudel, L. 
O. Jurgenson and Frederick W. Freer contributed the most 
effective works in oil. There are some strong men in this Society, 
and several young men who give excellent promise. Mr. Butler, 
who devotes much attention to illustration, has produced some 
drawings that in quality suggest certain works by Winslow 
Homer, at the same time being thoroughly original. Some of 
Mr. Linden’s water-colors—generally views along the Chicago 
River—would command respect in any exhibition. 

*x 
* 

THE Society of Artists will hold a Black-and-White exhibition 
inFebruary. A circular has been issued offering *‘ annual mem- 
bership” of the society to ladies and gentlemen interested in art, 
upon the payment of a small fee. This annual membership 
gives free admission of the holder and visiting friends to all 
exhibitions, lectures, etc., held under the auspices of the society. 


*  * 
* 


Miss KATE FIELD visited Chicago early in December, and 
engaged very vigorously in her crusade for ‘‘ free art.” A meet- 
ing was held in the galleries of the Society of Artists, December 
gth, and Miss Field addressed an audience that completely filled 
the rooms. She gave a historical sketch of the Government's 
course regarding the art tariff from the beginning, and presented 
an outline of her schemes to influence Congress to repeal the 
statute. Charles L. Hutchinson, President of the Art Institute, 
Oliver Dennet Grover, Secretary of the Society of Artists, and 
others addressed the meeting, and a resolution was prepared 
asking Congress to abolish the duty upon foreign art works. 


* 
* 


THERE is an “ Art Students’ League”’ in Chicago, but it differs 
from the New York ‘‘ league” in that it is not a school, but a 
society. The membership is drawn from the life class of the 
Art Institute, and one of the qualifications of admission is the 
league committee’s approval of a work. submitted by the candi- 
date. There are at present about seventy members in the 
league. At intervals receptions are held, when students’ works 
are exhibited. The officers of the league are, Miss C. D. Wade, 
President ; Robert Forsyth, Vice-President ; Lillian S. Cushman, 
Secretary, and John T. Beggs, Treasurer. C. M. K. 


THE CARL HECKER ART SCHOOL, which has start- 
ed the season with a full attendance, as usual, has hit upon the 
attractive idea of forming a travelling class for study abroad next 
summer, under the personal escort of Professor Hecker himself. 


THE schoois of the Boston Museum of Fine, Arts 
are now well filled. Theschool year is divided into three terms. 
The second begjns December 28th, and the third March 28th, 
1892. There isa week’s vacation at Christmas and another at the 
end of March. The class instructors are: In drawing from the 
cast, Frank W. Benson ; assistant, Miss Fitch; in painting from 
the head, the draped model and still life, E.C. Tarbell ; drawing 
and painting from the nude, E. C. Tarbell and F. W. Benson ; 
decorative design, C. Howard Walker; assistant, Miss Colt; 
ornamental drawing and the use of color (in the decorative de- 
partment), J Linden Smith. Courses of lectures in artistic anat- 
omy will be given by Edward W. Emerson ; in perspective, both 
practical and theoretical, by A. K. Cross. To these will be added 
lessons in composition, and lectures on the ‘‘ History of Art.” 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


THE Japanese Government has applied for two thou- 
sand square feet of space in the Art Department, and proposes to 
make a comprehensive exhibit of the various arts of the country. 


IT is probable that the architectural casts forming 
the magnificent collection of the Trocadero Museum in Paris will 
be reproduced for the French art exhibit at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition. After the exposition the collection probably will 
be secured to remain in Chicago. 


THE foundation walls of the main Art Building of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition are nearly completed, and 
the superstructure will be advanced rapidly. This will be the 
largest structure ever erected for the exclusive exhibition of works 
of art. Its dimensions are 500350 feet, and it will contain over 
a lineal mile of wall space. 


THERE has been active competition among several 
talented young women for the contract of designing the sculptured 
groups to adorn the various pediments of the ‘‘ Woman's Build- 
ing” of the World’s Cojumbian Exposition, and two weeks ago 
the matter was decided, and much nervous suspense was ended, by 
the selection of Miss Alice Rideout, of California, for the work. 
Miss Rideout is a native of Marysville, Cal., but has spent most 
of her life in San Francisco. For two years she has studied with 
Rupert Schmid, and has produced “heads” of ‘Sitting Bull” 
and President Harrison, which are said to have attracted 
much attention in California. Miss Rideout’s designs are not 
as perfected, but her drawings and models were considered the 

st among all that were submitted. Miss Yandell’s designs for 
the caryatides for the ‘‘ Woman’s Building”’ have been completed, 
and many of the figures are now in place. 


PROFESSOR HALSEY C. IVES, Chief of the Art De- 
partment, is stillin Europe. This month he will spend in Italy 
and Spain looking after prospective exhibitors and arranging de- 
tails with the various ‘‘Commissions,” Thus far, Professor Ives 
has visited and conferred with the leading artists and various 
government authorities of France, Holland, Belgium, England, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Russia, Germany, Austria, Austro- 
Hungary and Bavaria. In Austria, the Vienna Society of Artists 
had arranged—with the authority and co-operation of the Austrian 
Government—to hold an “ International Jubilee Exhibition of 
Fine Arts” in 1893; but upon Professor Ives’s presentation of 
the advantages of a full representation of Austrian art at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, it was resolved by the artists, 
with the consent of the Government, to defer the exposition in 
Vienna until 1894. The demands of the various foreign govern-. 
ments for space in the Art Department of the exposition already 
makes the extension of the plans for the Fine Art buildings a 
matter for serious consideration. C. M. K, 


1 Fri. 
2 Sat. 


4|Mo. 
Tu. 
6 WwW. 


7 rh. 


.|Alma-Tadema, R.A., born 1836. 


-|Thomas Moran, marine painter, born 1837. 


i. |Boston Art Club opens its forty-fifth exhibition (will close Feb. 13th). 


.|Hon. John Collier, born 1850. 


. |Daniel Maclise, R.A., English historical painter, born 1811. 


. |Sir Wm. Beechey, R.A., English portrait painter, born Dec. 12th, 1753. 
i. |Press View American Water-Color Society Exhi- 


JANUARY, 1892. 


NEw YORK EXHIBITIONS IN PROGRESS: Metropolitan Museum of Art.—Monday and Tues- 
day, pay days; other days free. 
Ww. 


Pictures and studies by F. W. Stokes, W. T. Smedley, 
Hamilton Gibson, R. V. V. Sewell, Amanda Brewster Sewell. 


Murillo, Bartolomé Estéban, baptized 1618. Chicago Art League, organized 1880, 
Opening of the Royal Academy, London, 1769. 


Hubert Herkomer’s School opens at Bushey, England. 

National Academy of the Arts of Design founded in New York, 1826. 

Contributions to the American Water-Color Society and the New York Etchers’ So- 
ciety, to be sent in from the 7th to the goth. 
to be awarded. ) 


(The William T. Evans prize of $300 


Elisabetta Sirani, Bolognese etcher, born 1638. 


F. Hopkinson Smith’s Summer Work in Venice. Avery's, Fifth Avenue. 


. |[Architectural League of New York (Ortgies Galleries) closes. 


. |Francesco Maria Mazzola, called ‘‘ Parmigiano,” born 1503. Domenico del Ghirlandaio, 


died 1454, aged 45. 
Joseph Ribera, called ‘‘Lo Spagnoletto,” 
born 1588. 


British Museum 


opened, 1759. British National Portrait Gallery opened, 1850. 


-|Seymour T. Guy, N.A., 1824. 


Blaise,Alexandre Desgoffe, French still-life painter, born 1830. Carlo Dolci, Florentine 
figure painter, died 1686. 


. |Eugene Verboeckhoven, anima! painter, died 1881. 


Adriaen Van der Velde, Dutch figure, animal and land- 
scape painter, died 1672 ; born 1635. 


i. |Andrea del Sarto, Florentine painter, died of plague, 1531, aged 4o. 


William Page, born 1811. 


Died April 25th, 1870. 


. |First Society of Artists in Great Britain, incorporated 1765. 


Died 1835. 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 


THE PAINTING OF STILL-LIFE. 


III. 


HE further we go into this subject the more 
strongly shall we be convinced of its im- 
portance as a preparation for painting from 

A. life or landscape. 
ment of art in which an earnest worker may ac- 
quire great technical address, and by the readiest 
means. It does not require the co-operation of another, 
as in the case of painting from life. Models are 
always before us. Nature, as well as art, furnishes 
these. If elegant objects are not accessible, homely 
ones will answer the purpose fully as well. The 
burnish and the rust on a tin cup are as precious to the 
painter as the 
glint or tarnish of 
a silver one. If, 
being of less val- 
uable material, it 
has less distinc- 
tion of form, the 
tin cup is still a 
lesson in drawing 
and color of equal 
value to the stu- 
dent. The prob- 
lem is also the 
same—that of in- 
terpreting the 
character of res- 
onant metal. 

It should be the 
student’s purpose, 
by observation 
and practice, to 
store his imind 
with all the facts 
concerning the 
representation of 
the myriad ob- 
jects, natural or 
artificial, that 
meet his eye. Any 
or all of them will 
demand interpre- 
tation some time 
in his artistic ca- 
reer ; and it would 


Indeed, it is a depart-" 


round and complete will be his grasp of all technical 
difficulties. 

I want to inspire the pupil with enthusiasm for every- 
thing that will advance him. in his art or contribute to 
his manual dexterity ; and it seems to me that the read- 
iest way to help allis to prove that remoteness from 
art centres is not necessarily to be cut off from one’s 
supply of subjects. Nature and the effects of nature 
are all about you; the log cabin of the pioneer furnishes 
material for a masterpiece, for the light of heaven shines 
in, and the surfaces of earthenware or pewter glimmer as 
significantly, possess as much plastic interest, when 
painted, as the Dresden ware or Sévres of civilization. 

Of course, if one is so situated that access to things of 
beauty is easy; if the treasures of a museum or fine 
accumulation of objects of art may be resorted to by the 


Supper,” and the plates, dishes, bread, ornamented ewers 
of gold, table-cloth, chairs, curtains, marble columns, 
costumes of rich stuffs—all that exist in the area of the 
canvas and add interest to the scene are treated with 
equal knowledge. This ability is not spontaneously born 
of the subject, you may be sure, but it comes from a wide 
acquaintance with the aspect of material things under 
various conditions. Titian paints an ‘‘ Assumption,” and 
the flowing robes of the Disciples move in the rushing 
air, obedient to natural law, and splendid in masses of 
light and shade. This comes from study, from the habit 
of observation which years of antecedent practice has 
perfected—a practice often exercised when no such in- 
spiring theme has been the aim and end. But if bread, 
plates, brocades and scarlet robes had not been studied 
previously, no such consummate mastery would have 
characterized the 
accessories of 
these noble works. 

Still-life paint- 
ing is no hum- 
drum affair; it has 
a purpose of its 
own, and leads to 


great things. Do 
not despise _ it. 
Cultivate it. 


Learn to petrify 
with a touch of 
the brush, and 
with another give 
the softness of a 
peach. Paint a 
cobweb, and with 
the brush 
make resonant the 
bronze. Look, 
scrutinize, differ- 
entiate, and _ this 
mastery is yours. 
Each material 
thing obeys some 
law peculiar to it- 
self. Study it! 
Film flutters, 
bronze resounds, 
lace falls, damask 
stands, cloth rolls, 
thorns prick, roses 
fade. In observing 
each of these 


be lamentable to 
find, perhaps, a 
consummate 
modeller of flesh 
suddenly brought 
up short before the problem of representing gold braid 
or black beads on the costume of a sitter. 

I have, however, seen clever painters who, having 
passed much time in working from life, were made 
miserable when, on painting a portrait, they found their 
skill inadequate to the technical demands of a satin 
gown. This would never have happened had the 
practice of still-life painting been pursued, as it should 
be, in conjunction with other artistic studies. 

It is the habit of nearly all beginners in painting to 
regard still-life studies as uninteresting ; hence an apathy 
when such are suggested. Does not this arise from lack 
of appreciation of the artistic value and significance of 
material things? When the student once realizes that 
insentient objects may be made to serve an esthet- 
ic purpose, charm the eye and excite the emotions, 
this art will be lifted out of the disregard 
into which it has fallen. He will learn, 
too, that when he has mastered the means 
of presenting faithfully a transparent, 
translucent or an opaque object he has at 
the same time cleared the ground for the 
solution of problems of a technical nature 
that will confront him in landscape or fig- 
ure painting. For instance, light pene- 
trating a leaf renders the leaf intensely 
green and increases its local color ; the same light strik- 
ing the surface of the leaf cools the tone, rendering it 
grayer and less green. 

The same principle is observed in flesh; where the 
light strikes the cartilages of the ear or where it pene- 
trates them the ear becomes less or more vividly red. 
If this is so concerning these few examples, it follows 
that the farther one proceeds in its study the more 


A CHARCOAL STUDY IN STILL-LIFE, BY FRANCOIS BOUVIN. 


student—some people are so fortunately placed—then 
choose with discretion from among these things. Try 
to compose groups of articles of various forms and colors, 
seeking pleasantly opposing line, and agreeable combi- 
nations of color, while remembering that whatever ar- 
rangement you may decide upon, and finally paint, will 
stand as a testimony to your taste. When composition 
is looked at in this light, still-life studies will begin to lose 
the commonplace aspect of a pell-mell collection of in- 
different objects thrown together with no apparent in- 
tention, and (mainly for this reason) indifferently painted. 
This is largely the cause of students’ lack of interest in 
this class of study. They have rarely been impressed 
with the pictorial purpose of an assemblage of things 
brought together with a logical purpose. 

As we goon considering the subject, we shall find, per- 


haps, that the delineation of inanimate things presents 
problems identical with those which must be solved in 
the portrayal of animate nature. The two already hinted 
at above prove that this branch of painting bears directly 
on all painting. To be well equipped to represent things 
seen is a great step in the production of a work of art. 

The old masters must have regarded all objects from 
the painter’s standpoint. Veronese paints a “ Last 


things, some vis- 
ual hint will be 
apparent which 
will prove the in- 
Catch at it, fix it ; for it is 
This is no slight 


herent nature of the material. 
there, and may be yours, on canvas. 
thing to do, but it may be done. 
The ripple of the film is paintable, the metallic glint 
of bronze may be touched in; the limp, loose hang of 
lace may be described ; the stiff, strong strands of dam- 
ask indicated, the thick, dull roll of cloth portrayed, the 
spike of thorn depicted ; and by fading edge of leaf and 
droop of petal even the transient breath of rose ex- 
plained. As a practice in noting the distinction of 
textures, let the pupil at first arrange a variety of 
materials of strongly marked difference. Learn to state 
by your brush the visual facts of hard and soft, rough 
and smooth, etc. 
An ivory ball, a mellow peach; polished marble, a 
rough stone. Paint these simple things, and try mentally 
to account for the shiny hardness of the 
- — ball and the yielding velvet of the peach ; 
for the glazed planes of the marble and 
the rugged surface of the stone. You will 
find it in the character of the light and 
shade more than inthe outline. The ball 
and peach may be nearly similar in form ; 
but a sharp, high light, concentrated in 
one small spot, will characterize the ball, 
while the dull, broad light and shade 
upon the peach will largely determine the softness of 
its texture. The marble will deflect sharp lights, and 
if ornamented will show lighter shadows than will be 
found in the abrupt tooth and grain of the stone. A 
habit of observation and deduction is as necessary to 
the painter as to the lawyer, doctor or one of any other 
profession. To see certain effects, and to know what 
produces them; why they are so, and not other than 
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they are, is to know what to select and what to reject 
when planning a composition or any work of art. 

An area of a prevailing texture is sometimes used as 
a foil to some opposing one, the result being an agree- 
able contrast, if chosen with knowledge and not too 
obviously emphasized. To know this and to do it with 
judgment is one of the functions of art. Great work and 
great taste are signalized by these qualities of choice and 
selection. Many successful works have the appearance 
of being done without premeditation ; but the subtle and 
unerring power of choice belongs mainly to those who 
have an alert sense of natural things, and who have cul- 
tivated that sense. 

Enough has perhaps been said in the two previous 
chapters to quicken in the student a sense of the value 
of common thing: as objects for still-life study, so that 
suggestions may now be given regarding composition 
and arrangement, with a view to producing studies that 
will have an interest beyond that of the display of mere 
technical skill. 

Let nature be your guide largely in this—that is, 
seek subjects that are already arranged with another 
purpose than a so-called artistic one, and you will be 
surprised how vital, human and real the result will be, 
and how perfectly it will answer the purpose of art. In 
fact, the best art is that which possesses this high sig- 
nificance, this touch of nature. A number of articles 
disposed with the evident intention of representing them 
by drawing and color is, after all, a rather puerile thing 
when done, even if well done. 

It is more what a picture stands for than the actual 
cleverness displayed which entitles it to be called a 
work of the fine arts. It is not only the hand, it is the 
head and the heart that give quality and distinction to 
a work of art. Almost any one can learn to paint. The 
knowledge required for representing things in form and 
color may be learned ; but the student must look at still- 
life painting as something higher than that merely. It 
is that, and much more. 

There are distinguished painters abroad whose repu- 
tations were made and are sustained in this class of 
work. This was not done, nor is it done by manual 
dexterity only. These painters put something more into 
their work. They are masters of light and shade. 
They concentrate their effects, so that a canvas painted 
by them is not a mere source of wonder because of its 
marvellous imitation, it is a harmonious color scheme, 
well carried out ; and, further still, it represents an in- 
teresting fact in itself, hints at human activities that 
touch the mind of the beholder and appeal to his intelli- 
gence. If the subject should happen to be the products 
of the soil—vegetables, fruit or flowers—the painter will 
represent, perhaps, the corner of a market stall laden 
with the produce, not arranged by himself, but by one 
who has quite another purpose in their disposition—the 
vendor of these goods. Do not think that this fact will 
diminish the artistic charm of the subject—it will add to 
it, for it will give the note of nature that all true artists 
look for. Look for this yourself when you plan a still- 
life picture. Walk through some large market with your 
artistic sensibilities on the alert, and you will find sub- 
jects that will suggest pictures of great beauty and 
interest. Study the depths of the shadows in the little 
booths where the crisp celery, the golden pumpkins, the 
red apples, the green peppers and the purple egg-plant 
are exposed to sell. The interest of your picture, aside 
from its color, will be the fact that you suggest by the 
arrangement that they are placed there for the purpose 
of selling. This alone will tell that it is a market scene. 

Now, a careful observation of such an arrangement 
will make it possible for you to secure the same grouping 
in your studio, and you are now started on a still-life 
picture that will be worth the doing. The fact that it is 


a market stall is of more general interest than that these 
same vegetables have been taken from the fresh air and 
piled on a studio table to be painted. A pencil sketch 
of the rough boards of the market counter will be suf- 
ficient data from which to construct something similar 
in the studio. 

Of course, if it were possible to make even a quick 
sketch on the spot of the various masses of color and a 
suggestion of the character of the market booth, it 
would be valuable, and would strengthen your memory of 
the impression which you wish to convey. Try to regard 
still-life painting more in the light of an intellectual exer- 


cise by which you excite in the beholder the agreeable sen- 


sations that the presence of charming textures, luscious 
fruits, fragrant flowers, give. In seeing these things 
the mind does not analyze the things themselves, it is 
only conscious, perhaps, of a certain pleasant elation 
that the sight of lovely objects promotes. If these tex- 
tures, fruits or flowers are laboriously and too scalisti- 
cally reproduced, the result may excite wonder at the 
zmitation, but the finest charm of a still-life picture has 
escaped. Of course I am now speaking of the av/ when 
it becomes an art; when the pupil is preparing himself 
by making studies, it will be well to zzfate for a while. 
It is an exercise most useful to insure correctness, care 
and closeness of observation. It is a mental training 
that all students need ; artistic results will follow if they 
are in the man. 

To return to our market subject: having arranged 
the mass of material in the manner it would be likely 
to be disposed if on sale in the stall, try to manage your 
effect of light much as you remember it in the market. 
There will be some concentration of effect, and preb- 
ably a depth of shadow in the recesses of the stall that 
will be very telling in the relief it will give to the pile of 
color against it. 

Now, all objects seen in mass should be looked at first 
as masses or planes, not as individual articles. “Thus, 
these masses of vegetables are really A/anes of color. The 
bunches of celery, pile of apples, groups of pumpkins, 
egg-plant and cluster of peppers and onions are to be 
looked at at first as masses of color in the form of their 
respective groups, but at the same time with the mind 
alive to the pervading effect of light and shade that 
envelops and models the united assemblage of objects as 
a whole. This is of the first importance. Then the fact 
of a collection of single objects receiving light and shade 
as a mass. To do this successfully is to have the frame 
on which to build your structure, The character of the 
materials you are to represent will give distinctive form 
to the general skeleton or framework of your building. 
Even the way the light plays on this mass of things will 
suggest that it is not wood or granite that you are deal- 
ing with, nor yet fish or fowl. 

These constructive planes once placed, you may begin 
to define the character of the interior groups forming 
the large one. And here you will find the same princi- 
ple in force ; the nature of these separate groups estab- 
lishes the fact that one mass is constructed as apples are 
piled, while another suggests a string of onions, a group 


of egg-plants, or whatever the market produce may be. 
It is in this logical way that all visible things may be 
regarded with a view to their artistic representation, 
do not think that the artist is always cognizant of these 
separate steps taken to achieve a strong result, but it is 
more than likely that this is the unconscious mental 
process incident to all good and lasting work. 
ALLYN AYMAR, 


(To be continued.) 


THE GOLDEN-KOD IN DECORA TION. 


“WHAT has come of all the discussion about the 
golden-rod ?” asks a correspondent. “Is it not to be- 
come the national flower of the United States, after all ?” 

We believe that, notwithstanding the strong senti- 
ment for the golden-rod, it is the general opinion that, 
from the standpoint of the decorative art, such a choice 
would be unfortunate. Whatever flower might be 
chosen would assuredly have to play a prominent 
part in the future decoration of State and public build- 
ings, and most probably would be employed largely in 
decorative design. That the golden-rod itself is ex- 
quisite in form and color is true, and to the painter, no 
less than to the botanist, it offers a rare fascination for 
study. But how is it to be explained in monochrome, 
in simple carved relief or in conventional device? To 


. the unlearned, the Greek honeysuckle hardly suggests the 


blossom of the hedgerow, and possibly the conventional 
emblems for the English rose, the French fleur-de-lys, 
the Japanese chrysanthemum are not obviously symbols 
of their respective blooms to the public generally. Let 
our correspondent and others who favor the golden-rod 
as the national flower see what they can do in the way 
of presenting a fitting conventional device of their favor- 
ite—the simpler, the better. What is required is a 
decorative spot with the masses so arranged that, if 
roughly stencilled on a lofty ceiling, cut in the stone of 
the frieze of a building, or moulded in cast-iron, it shall 
be unmistakable, and suggest at once the flower by its 
symbolism. To attempt an imitative treatment of the 
golden-rod would be absurd. Imagine fine metal work 
with accurate fac-similes of the plant wrought ever so 
cleverly in the sterner materials! Try to picture the 
difficulty of representing the golden-rod in coarse mosaic 
work, and just a couple of instances taken at random 
would prove the absolute need for a fixed device to 
do duty for the blossom, similar to the heraldic flow- 
ers of the old world, that do not copy nature, but select 
a few facts peculiar to their themé, to the exclusion of 
the rest. 


“WHAT MEDIUM SHALL I USE?” 


“WHAT medium shall I use in oil painting?” is a 
question often asked. Avoid using any medium if you 
can do without it. If your colors are thicker than they 
should be to allow the brush to travel easily over the 
canvas add linseed-oil, or you may use a mixture of half 
turpentine and half oil. But beware of megilps. Lin- 
seed-oil alone is Anown to be safe. It has stood the 
test of ages. A writer in The London Globe remarks : 
“It would be hard to find a more pitiable example of a 
mischievous medium than ina 
picture in the Chantrey Col- 
lection, South . Kensington, 
‘Christ Crowned with 
Thorns,’ by W. Hilton, R.A. 
It is peeling, and it is very 
black, though it was only pur- 
chased in 1877. No doubt it 
was with intention the Chan- 
trey trustees hung it in so im- 
portant a position — that it 
might serve as an example to 
experimentalists. To look 
from Sargent’s ‘ Carnation, 
Lily, Rose,’ to Hilton’s picture 
is to feel the effect of a leaden 
rain-cloud passing over the 
noon-day sun. There is a 
story told of a portrait painted 
with so odd a medium that 
no sooner was it in position 
than the eyes began slowly to 
glide down the cheeks. The 
owner got over the difficulty 
by turning the picture upside 
down each night.” 
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PORTRAIT PAINTING 


I1I.— MODELLING, 


HEAD and figure drawn 
and colored merely is not 
necessarily a portrait, in 
the best sense of por- 
traiture. No great and 
serious work of this class 
exists that is not some- 
thing much more than a 
map, as it were, of the 
person represented. The 
coloring may be more or 
less truthful, the expres- 
sion may resemble the in- 

dividual whom it is intended to portray ; but the actual 

volume of the head and body, the sense of bulk, one 
plane leading to another, and so rounding that the be- 
holder is made sensible of another side to this coun- 
tenance that faces you—all this must be conveyed or the 
face will be a mere mask, a shell. I have seen such 
things, and they were called portraits, but it is almost 
needless to say that they failed to Jortray. 

The human head has first of all a skull, and with this 
as its framework nature has covered it with various 


muscles, cartilages, features and hair in such manner 


that the greatest variety is given to this final conforma- 
tion, although the scaffolding itself—the skull—differs 
comparatively little in general character in heads of a 
particular race. Now, it is the business of the painter, 
in the first place, to hint, as nature does, at this solid 
construction upon which the ornaments of beauty and 
character are built. 

Light and shade will discover them, color will enhance 
them, but at all times the sense that the surfaces that 
charm, or the planes that revolt, have an underlying 
basis of bone and sinew will be somehow felt. And in 
every well-conditioned portrait this fact will be apparent 
—not obviously so, any more than it is in nature, but 
sufficiently for the purpose of giving the impression of 
reality and life. 

The modelling of a head is of course understood to 
mean that variation of surface by which the forms ac- 
quire projection and relief. This may be rugged or 
calm, the protuberances may be harsh in character or 
suave and soft. The greatest variety of plastic form is 
to be found in the small area of the human head and 
countenance. 

Light is pitiless, and spares nothing that it falls upon ; 
but light is beneficent too, and discloses charms as well 
as blemishes ; so that the whole, the gamut of ugliness 
and beauty, is played upon according to the character of 
the forms or modelling that it revealsin the human face. 
Give then this variety as it is disclosed to you; but in 
painting a portrait choose that angle of illumination and 
that aspect of the head that will be most propitious for 
its interest and charm. Do not, therefore, be as pitiless 
as light at times can be; for it can attract as well as re- 
pel. It is the privilege of the portrait painter to select. 
In this selection much naturally depends on the type of 
individual you are to portray. The smooth, calm planes 
of a young girl’s face demand rather a full and quiet 
light to give that simplicity and directness of effect that 
is desirable in the representation of forms that possess 
no bold relief, but which depend for their interest on the 
placid play of light on surfaces that merge gently from 
one plane to the other. Such modelling may be kept 
very simple ; the lightest touch will change the plane. 
The relief and construction may be attained completely 
in avery light key of color, so that half tints and shadows 
used with the greatest reserve will still give all that is 
necessary of construction and body to the forms inter- 
preted. These same suggestions may be applied with 
advantage in portraits of infants and children. The eye 
is so sensitive that it takes in quickly the range of light 
and dark by which you intend to construct this delicate 
face ; and in the case of childhood or youth the impres- 
sion is invariably truer and more entrancing when real- 
ized on a high light key. 

There are many instances when the nature of the 
sitter requires a much more vigorous and dramatic mode 
of lighting; when the peculiar surfaces of the head and 
face call for a marked effect of light and shade. This 
is for the painter to decide, and students are recommend- 
ed to place subjects whose faces denote ruggedness and 
force in such a light that the sinuosities of the model- 
ling and the severity of construction may be fully brought 


out. This vigorous effect may be obtained by using a 
high side light and by turning the head somewhat away 
from it, but exposing the larger area of the face to the 
direct light. Even in a forceful portrait there is such a 
tendency to exaggerate the strength of the light and 
shade that I must caution the student against it. 
Thinking to gain force, he paints the shadows many 
tones too dark, and frequently forgets that flesh in shadow 
is not black. Modelling is a much quieter matter in 
even vigorous work than is generally supposed ; and I 
can recall now portraits where in the deepest shadows 
there is scarcely a hint of black. This intensity is only 
relative. See to it that your highest light is at concert 
pitch, so to speak, and the most powerful head may be 
constructed in vigorous light and shade, and still not be 
black, nor anything like it. 

Look upon a head as an object with protuberances of 
very slight projection. The nose is the most prominent, 
and in this sense “an inch on the end of the nose” is a 
good deal indeed. If so, then the planes of the head 
most remote from the light are only a few inches farther 
off than the tip of the nose; and these planes are affected 
by all sorts of surrounding conditions—reflections from 
the floor, the furniture, etc. So naturally no insterstice 


of the head or face need be as black asacoal hole. The. 


result of any such enforcement of shadow is false, dis- 
cordant, and out of place. 


The beauty of a well-modelled head consists in the 


reserve with which the painter goes from plane to plane, 
as naturally as light travels, catching here and losing 
there, but violently indenting nowhere. There are half 
tints and shadows existing in some portraits that are so 
enforced as almost to suggest a wound rather than a 
simple surface following another near to it. The differ- 
ence in “‘ value” is not so great as to simulate an inden- 
tation or hole. 

This is bad modelling, a lack of serious observation. 
Try to avoid it! Nothing so belittles a work of portrait- 
ure as this exaggerated and false insistence on half tints 
and shadows. It would not be done so often if the 


. painter would train himself to grasp the impression of 


the head as a whole; to become possessed of the fact 
that here is an object of varied surface, no one point of 
which is so far removed from the light that it is not in- 
fluenced by it. It is a// illuminated, some parts more, 
some parts less. Construct it in its simple planes, 
model it in its varying surfaces, but do this so frankly, so 
honestly, that the passage from one form to another 
will be quiet, dignified, simple and broad. 

There is no doubt that the difficulties of modelling are 
increased when using color ; for there is then the addi- 
tional problem of retaining truth of hue in both lights 
and darks. This demands a knowledge of the palette 
that can only be acquired by experience and through 
many failures. But to succeed finally in doing this is 
to succeed in much. And this quality of modelling 
does not only apply to the painting of the head, the 
body also must be felt beneath the costume, or we will 
have a head in the clothes of a manikin. 

I recently saw a portrait where the head was admir- 
ably painted, but it issued from a coat that contained 
nobody. The planes that should have indicated the 
form within were ignored. No variety was given to the 
contour, which should have melted into and emerged 
from the background. Nothing of this was given; a 
flat outline of no varying interest terminated the con- 
tour of the coat. This was evidently a case where life 
study only had been followed, and where no attention 
was given to the study of drapery and accessories. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that it is quite as 
essential to construct and model the figure of a portrait 
as it is the face. Ifa bust picture—head and shoulders 
—the forms beneath the drapery must be hinted at, and 
the play of light revealing shoulder and arms under the 
material that covers them is always a point of artistic 
interest to the true painter. 

I once heard a distinguished French portrait painter 
say that a painted head should be so modelled that a 
sculptor might work from it as satisfactorily as he could 
from life itself. This statement strongly shows how 
perfectly the plane of the head must be rendered ina 
portrait. The features may be characteristic, the pro- 
portions accurate; but if the prominent and receding 
planes are not justly observed and given by variations 
of tone and true emphasis of light and dark, the head 
will not present that bulk lacking which it does not 
truly exist. The temples are receding planes that form 
a passage, as it were, to the back of the skull. 

The face is merely one side of-the sphere, yet some 


portraits are so faulty in this respect of construction 
that they appear like a section of a head, giving only 
the mask, without even asuggestion that there is a back 
to the head. 

The proper management of the contour will greatly 
aid in giving the effect of turning to the other side. 
Look for these indications closely. They will be found 
in the play of light and shade on the top and sides of 
the head, and just as surely as that there is no doubt 
in your mind that the head is spherical when you look 
at it in life, so surely should your portrayal of it impress 
the beholder by its rotundity when painted. 

The truthful relation of the background to the vary- 
ing values of the object in front as they come in contact 
with it is another way of expressing what I mean. 

Of course, the interior modelling, being more remote 
from the background, is more easily compared with 
those “values” existing closer to the contour and in im- 
mediate proximity to the background. If, however, 
these latter tones are truthful, those painted in just rela- 
tion to them will not be false. 

Itis in the construction of a head that its large and 
general characteristics lie. The proof of this is in the 
fact that a portrait strong in this respect may be recog- 
nized without the close definition of a single feature. 
How often do we recognize friends at a distance too 
great to discern their features! The broad planes of 
the head are, however, perceptible, and by these we 
know them. 

Much then is achieved in the production of a likeness 
if the student has succeeded in satisfactorily construct- 
ing and establishing the planes of the head he is to 
paint. The interior likeness, the expression, which is 
more intimate, will logically succeed this strong, broad 
preparation. And when we come to discuss that topic 
of portraiture it will be seen how naturally it wiil follow 
in the wake of these general instructions on the value 
and necessity of good construction. 

It will be an exceedingly good practice for the stu- 
dent, before undertaking the more difficult task of 
modelling a head in color from life, to place himself 
before some good cast and endeavor, in painting it, to 
employ the hints here given for the observance of the 
planes of the head. This exercise will familiarize him 
with the use of the brush and the manipulation of the 
pigment, for it will be necessary to get the color of the 
cast. This will not be found to consist entirely of black 
and white, and although much simpler than that of 
flesh, will still demand a fair color sense to secure it. 
With these simple tones the plane may be more readily 
seized, the half tints, high lights and deepest darks 
can be studied with less excitement than when encoun- 
tering these same problems complicated by varied color 
and the agitation which is more or less incident to life 
study. 

Portrait painting is such a serious art, its demands 
are so exacting, the perception demanded for its suc- 
cessful exercise is so keen, and everything about it must 
be so eternally right, that on the threshold, when pre- 
paring the foundation, in a way, on which is built a 
human personality, it does not seem out of place to insist 
strongly on this groundwork. 

Lay it solidly. In the first painting use a palette 
loaded with color, and as a medium nothing is likely to 
serve you better as a preparation than /urfentzne only. 
Fill your brush with pigment and paint the shadows 
with as full a brush as you do the lights. If they are 
in true relation to the background and to the lights and 
half tints of the head, there will be no danger of their 
becoming opaque by this method. After allowing this 
first painting to dry thoroughly you may scrape the 
canvas somewhat before the next painting, and in all 
subsequent work upon it use oz/.if any medium is re- 
quired. 

This first painting is a critical one for the success of 
the picture, for it is in this first attack that you are to 
establish boldly and truthfully the planes of the head ; 
hence it is invaluable to have done this with a full brush. 
While the impression is new and fresh these “ values” 
are likely to be truer and more vital than later, and it 
happens frequently that some of this first painting is 
left as the final work of the portrait. 

FRANK FOWLER. 
(To be continued.) 


A WRITER in The London Evening Globe playfully 
constructs this fitting anagram on the name of the ven- 
erable but superannuated painter of animals, Thomas 
Sidney Cooper, R.A.: “I can do toy sheep or rams.” 
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PAINTING IN PASTEL. 


II,—LANDSCAPE. 


HERE isno medium better than pastel fitted to 
catch the fleeting effects of sunshine, of 
moonlight, of sunset, of fog or mist. There 
is one drawback to painting out-of-doors 
with pastel—that is, the weight of the box. 

This is in a measure obviated by dispensing with an 

easel ; for you can hold your board in your lap and an 

umbrella, as the sunlight does not annoy you as it does 
when working in oils. 

Gray days, twilights and sunsets are especially suit- 
able for treatment in this medium, although I have seen 
excellent studies of rocks and surf done in pastel. 

As with your flowers, sketch in only as much outline 
as you absolutely need, and do it with the crayon. A 
very soft lead-pencil is also useful to draw in masts and 
bowSprits of boats and all lines too fine to be drawn 
with the crayon. 

In beginning, select as simple a subject as possible— 
an old gateway and a bit of road; a few rocks jutting 
against the sky ; a stone-wall and a few bushes. Put 
in your sky, and try not to touch it again. You will 
find just the right biues in your box and grays of all 
tones for your clouds. 

Everything in the strong sunlight is full of color— 
even the shadows. In painting the shadow across a 
reddish road, putting on bright purple first, over that a 
brown (burnt Sienna), then a lighter gray, and lastly the 
local color—without rubbing until the last color had 
been laid on—produced the desired effect. Again, in 
painting a black fish net on which the sun was shining, 
the shadow was made by putting on purple, then crim- 
son, then dark blue and lastly, and very delicately, 
black. In the same way much color may be used under 
the final gray in all shadows of trees, rocks and so 
forth. The lights in all cases should be put on as 
directly as possible. If you have not the exact tone you 
need, placing one color over another will give the effect. 
For instance, you want a purplish gray, and you have 
only blue gray; then put your purple on first—or red, 
if you have no purple—and work the gray over, either in 
strokes or by rubbing. 

In painting distant hills, put on a purple gray that has 
the right value, and then work in delicately the greens 
reds and blues as they happen to come. 

Avoid monotony of greens in the foreground by using 
the different light greens in your box, and sometimes 
have them overlap each other. Then for strong _un- 
light work in a yellow (light cadmium) over the greens. 
A light shade of the emerald green, with a light cad- 
mium over, produces a very brilliant effect. 

In rocks, especially in the foreground, you will notice 
an infinite variety of reds, blues, purples and grays. 
Put them all down in their proper places, and then, 
lightly over the top, put on the gray. This will give the 
effect of being one solid mass, and not a number of 
disjointed pieces. Be careful that your rocks blend 
with the background in some places and cut sharply in 
others, as this is the characteristic feature of rocks. 
The blending can always be done by rubbing your finger 
along the edges. 

On gray days you will need more of your gray greens 
and less, or perhaps none, of your yellows. 

It is impossible to tell how to paint a sunset. All 
objects against the brilliant sky become dark, not black. 
Work as rapidly as you can, putting on your color free- 


“ull Illy 


ly where it is needed, and making notes of 
the objects in the foreground. Hunt says: 
“Yaqu see a beautiful sunset, and a barn 
comes into your picture. -Will you grasp, the whole at 
once in a grand sweep of broad sky anda broad mass of 
dark building, or will you stop to draw in all the shingles 


on the barn, perhaps even the nails on each shingle, . 


possibly the shaded side of each nail? Your fine sun- 
set is all gone while you are doing this.” 


III.— PORTRAITS. 


It is best to paint portraits on pastel canvas. Get a 
canvas with a surface like your velvet pastel board. 
Sixteen by twenty is a good size for a head. 

As with your flowers, a light background is preferable 
to a dark one, but in selecting, great care should be 
taken to get a tone that will bring out to the greatest 
advantage the color in the head. Green grays look 
well behind many heads, but no rule can be laid down. 
Your own taste and judgment must guide you. 

After you have decided on your background and 
posed your sitter, draw in the head carefully and delib- 
erately with hard crayon. If you make a mistake—and 
in all probability you will—you can erase with a fine 
stiff hat-brush—the kind used for silk hats. 

In painting your background use the flat side of your 
crayon, and make the strokes from the top toward the 
bottom of the canvas. You may have to put several 
colors over each other to get the right tone; then rub 
them together, always: downward, with your fingers. 
After getting your background make a note of the 
light on the face, also of the shadow; then the note of 
the dress, in order to get your values true. 

In painting the face, keep the light side as one simple 
mass, and the shadow as another. For the light you 
will require pinks and yellows over each other in in- 
numerable combinations, according to the complexion 
of your sitter. For a brunette, putting the deepest 
orange cadmium under the other tints gives the required 
effect. In the reflected light on the cheek and some- 
times on the neck you will need light blue or green. 
For the shadow side use a burnt Sienna, grays, and 
sometimes a touch of vermilion. You can often drag 
the color from the background with your finger over 


’ the shadow ; this softens the edge and helps to make the 


head round. 

For the mouth and around the eyes, and for all other 
places where it is essentially necessary to keep the draw- 
ing accurate, use your hard crayons and work slowly 
and cautiously. 

In painting the hair, keep the masses simple. In 
dark hair the shadows are full of color, and reds and 
blues are necessary in painting the lights. Do not 
rub too much; you need to soften the hair so that it 
looks loose and fluffy, but you must not forget that there 
isaskull underneath. Have the head cut sharply against 
the background in some places—do not blend it all 
around. 

Paint the dress and all other accessories with refer- 
ence to the head, bearing in mind that it is the most im- 
portant thing. If you are painting a portrait of a gen- 
tleman, do not have his white shirt more prominent than 
the head. Charming pictures can be made of wom- 
en’s portraits. The dresses now in vogue are gener- 
ally graceful, and the loose chiffon or lace ruffle around 
the neck is becoming as well as artistic. These should 
be painted with a dainty touch. A portrait in an old- 
time costume, with a frame to correspond, makes a 
quaint and pleasing as well as a satisfactdry picture. 


Specific directions for painting in pastels the head 
given in colors in The Art Amateur this month will be 
found on another page. 

In conclusion, let me quote from Hunt a remark which 
seems to be quite applicable here: “ Take yellow, red 
and blue and white, and do what your /ee/zng tells you 
to do. Words don’t help you! I might as well tell you 
how to write a poem by handing you a number of letters, 
and saying, ‘ There! use these thus and so, and a poem 
will come of it!” You would answer, ‘ But that wouldn’t 
be what I wish to say!’ Therefore you must pick out 
your own letters, and write your own poem.” 

E, M. HELLER. 


SEPIA PAINTING ON BIRCH BARK. 

IN the wild portions of the northern woods—in the New 
England States, the Adirondacks and westward—it is easy 
to get birch bark without committing vandalism. The 
trees are so abundant that if some die out from being 
peeled, the survivors are the better for it. It is the 
bark of the paper or canoe birch (betula papyracea) 
that is wanted. It should be split and divided down to 
the thickness desired while it is green, and not allowed 
to curl in drying ; it may be put to press like flowers. 
For painting, one wants the inner layers that have come 
from young, healthy trees ; two or three thicknesses are 
usually sufficient to leave together. The inner layer is 
likely to present the best surface for painting, as its 
markings are the most delicate. The inner bark from 
different trees will vary in tone, from yellowish to pink- 
ish, and may be selected to suit the character of the 
lights in the picture to be painted. With most subjects, 
it makes little difference which way the markings on the 
bark run. They must be horizontal in landscapes that 
contain smooth sheets of water. The bark is to be ruled 
to suit the required dimensions; but it is best to leave 
the margin on until the work is finished. 

Lay the bark thus prepared on a slanting drawing- 
board, and sponge it over thoroughly with clear water. 
This is not for the purpose of having it damp when 
painting, but to make the surface take the color. As 
the finest, young bark cannot be obtained in very large 
pieces, it is probable that a sketch or picture copied on 
it will be reduced. 

Suppose, first, that a landscape is to be copied ; let it 
be placed at a good distance, so that the general effects 
only need be observed. The principal outlines should 
be drawn in with a small brush carrying thin sepia. A 
larger brush may now be employed for cloud effects, with 
Chinese white for the light ones and sepia, warm sepia 
or burnt umber for the dark ones, according to their 
tone. The natural bark will serve for the general sky 
tint ; and horizontal marking will often help to produce 
pretty lines of clouds near the horizon. The distance 
may be laid in the same as when working on paper, but 
it is not necessary to keep the surface damp; soft 
effects are easily obtained without it. Spare lights care- 
fully, never using Chinese white where the untouched 
bark gives sufficient light; and it will give even high 
light when strong shadows are brought in contrast and 
the general light tones are slightly tinted. Shade may 
be modified by using blotting-paper or sponge, as in 
other water-color painting. Sometimes the finger is 
the best implement; there is nothing like it when 


objects that have been painted in are to be reflected 
in transparent water; some of their color may be 
drawn down at once with the finger and softened off 
as desired. 


The markings of the bark may be utilized 
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in ripples. A very little work will often produce a 
charming bit of landscape, the bark itself giving a 
beautiful, warm tone to begin with. Sepia harmonizes 
with it as perfectly as if some process of nature’s own 
had imprinted the picture on the surface. Anything not 
necessarily large or too elaborate may be painted 
according to these suggestions. 

Those who copy will find it easier to work from un- 
colored pictures. Something very beautiful, but requir- 
ing no little skill, is the frontispiece of the October 
number of The Art Amateur, “ Deer in the Snow,”’ after 
a painting by Rosa Bonheur. The deer will come out 
beautifully in warm sepia, and these are the very birch- 
trees that the bark represents. From Legrain’s “‘ Dance 
of Cupids,” in the same number, some charming little 
figures may be selected. With some, it would not be 
easy to manage the hands if unclasped, but several 
might be painted alone or in couples or trios. The 
little fellow next to the upper left corner is carrying on 
his antics quite independently. The three in the centre 
of the upper row would do well for a trio, and one or 
two couples might be chosen from the lower row. 
After drawing the outlines lightly with pencil, they may 
be traced over with thin sepia. Burnt umber should be 
used for the deep markings in the flesh—such as would 
have a rosy warmth if flesh tints were being used. 
Warm sepia will be best for general shading, and the 
natural bark will give the lights. 

All of these subjects are suitable for the pretty things 
that are to convey Christmas greetings. An oblong 
piece of bark may be laid on heavy Bristol-board, large 
enough to give a good margin, and tied through two 
cross-grain punctures—it will split otherwise—with 
pale apple-green satin ribbon. 

Another desirable way of mounting is to slit the 
Bristol-board near the corners in diagonal lines and slip 
the corner of the birch bark through. A small, simple 
specimen of such work may be mounted thus on the 
outside sheet of a pack of white blotters that are tied 
together at one end with a ribbon. For permanent 
mounting, a line of glue may be touched around near 
the edge on the back of the bark, and having the exact 
place for the picture indicated with pencil marks on the 
the Bristol-board, the bark is laid on and pressed gently 
down. A picture on a large piece of bark looks well 
without mounting, but it will have the characteristic 
curl, C, GASKIN. 


PYROGRAPHY, OR BURNT WOOD ETCHING. 


Ill. 


HE platinum point is by far the most expensive 
item in the whole outfit for “ poker work ;” 
platinum ranks only second to gold in in- 
trinsic value. No other metal has its pecu- 
liar quality of absorbing the heat conveyed 

by the hydrocarbon vapor obtained from _benzoline. 

The pattern attachments for set forms and borders, be- 

ing hollow, cost about half as much as the solid points. 

The most useful is known as the blunt point. Fine, 

clear lines can be made with it, however. It most nearly 

resembles in shape the ordinary poker. For fine lines 
it should be used lightly on the edge; for broad lines or 
shading it should be held in a less upright position, by. 
which means it quickly covers a broad surface. The 
finer point of conical shape, a useful addition in any 
case, is almost indispensable for small or intricate de- 
signs. It would, however, be tedious to employ it 
alone even for such 
work, because it is 
not adapted for rapid 
shading, its special 
purpose being for 
fine, clear outlines. 

For covering broadly 

very large spaces a 

point is made almost 

flat at the end, and 
fully double the thick- 
ness of the ordinary 
tool. Some artists 
incline strongly to 
the use of the curved 
point, especially for 
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shading it can be applied to the wood on its rounded 
side, while for even lines or dots the point only is 
brought into play. A great advantage of the curved 
point is that, on account of its shape, the body of 
the tool is kept at a greater distance from the wood 
than is possible with a straight instrument, thereby 
considerably lessening the chances of unintentional 
scorching, which is liable to spoil effects where strong 
contrasts and great clearness are a necessity. The pat- 
tern points come in a variety of shapes, and by dexter- 
ously fitting two or three into the same border a great 
variety of patterns can be made. The pattern points in 
general use are diamond or heart shape, round or oval. 
There are also the trefoil and star forms, and some are 
fashioned in curves. It will be seen that by using even 
one of these forms and repeating it at different angles a 
variety of geometrical designs can be evolved. For in- 
stance, a beautiful star border can be made with the 
diamond point by repeating six impressions of it within 
the form of a circle for each section, bringing the six 
points together for the centre of each star; again a 
curved form on each side of a diamond makes a grace- 
ful design. Indeed, an endless variety of forms can be 
produced by the exercise of a little ingenuity. 

It is a good plan to make several combinations on a 
spare piece of wood. They will be found very handy 
to choose from, since the fitness of any particular one 
for the subject in hand can be seen at a glance. These 
pattern points are only suitable for small work; they 
would be too diminutive in detail for a wide border. If 
the points get out of order, it is best to have them re- 
paired by the maker; if they are beyond repair, the value 
of the platinum should be deducted from the cost of 


new ones. Platinum, like gold or silver, always has its 
market value. At present it is about twenty dollars an 
ounce. 


The apparently solid points are liable to get out of 
order if roughly used, because they consist of a coil of 
platinum wire placed within a platinum sheath. The 
mechanism is therefore somewhat delicate and, the met- 
al itself being soft, requires careful handling. Some- 
times when the point ceases to work satisfactorily it can 
be restored to order by the application of very intense 
heat. To obtain the required heat, hold the point in the 
spirit lamp and blow with the bellows hard and fast at 
the same time for two or three minutes. Another 
cause of failure is due to insufficient strength in the 
liquid used for generating heat. So the point itself is 
not always to blame. 

Be careful never to bring platinum in contact with 
such metals as zinc or lead when heated, because the 
metals will run into each other, and the platinum will be 
immediately rendered useless. Wood for pyrography 
must be thoroughly seasoned, If any sap remain in it, 


backgrounds. It can 
be made to do duty 
for fine or broad 
work; for in coarse 


it is obvious that the uneven and sudden heat applied 
will cause unequal drying, and cause serious trouble 
The material for burnt wood etch- 
ing, like paper for water-colors, improves by keeping ; 
the older the stock the more valuable it becomes. For 
all kinds of small fancy work, and for practice with be- 
ginners, American white wood is preferred. 


through warping. 


It is less 
useful for large surface work because of its inequality 
of color, the grain being very variable. For some de- 
signs this is of little consequence, while for others it 
would be fatal. The wood of which some tea-chests 
are constructed is an excellent ground for burning. It 
is especially suited for outline work. It is rather diffi- 
cult, however, to secure perfect pieces, because selected 
wood is not necessary for the construction of tea-chests, 
Where a very light ground and strong contrasts are re- 
quired, holly is excellent ; it takes very dark markings 
with ease—so dark as to be almost black—so that a great 
variety of shading can be obtained with extreme deli- 
Sycamore and lime, though not so light as holly, 
partake of its same nature, and are therefore also suit- 
ed for any work calling for light effects in parlors, bed- 
rooms or boudoirs, Oak is excellent for solid furniture 
and dining-room decoration ; ash and elm are also use- 


cacy. 


ful for large, serious work. 
anything fanciful. 


They are not adapted for 
Chestnut, cedar, poplar and tulip 
tree wood are all adapted for burnt work, cedar and 
tulip being mostly used for inlaid work, which—espe- 
cially for figures—combines delightfully with pyrography. 

In choosing wood for any particular subject, note the 
character of the grain in relation to the style of work 
proposed. For fine work especially, sandpaper the 
surface before drawing in the design, in order to remove 
the least suspicion of roughness or inequality. The sand- 
paper must be of the finest make. The best kind of 
practice for acquiring the technique of pyrography is 
pen-and-ink work. The series of designs by George C. 
Haite—the second of which appears in the present num- 
ber of The Art Amateur—has already been pointed out 
as particularly suited to pyrography. The Japanesque 
bird panel (supplement plate 988) is the one spoken 
of in my first article on this subject as excellent fora 
single fire-screen. Placed within a harmonizing border, 
it can be extended to any size. Being principally in 
outline, this design would work well on the wood from 
an Indian tea-chest, and could be let into a border made 
from some wood contrasting prettily in color, the whole 
being set in a frame of carved wood. Plate 984-5, given 
for the decoration of a cup, would make a pretty border 
for a photograph frame. The semi-realistic flower bor- 


der, also given in the supplementary pages, would be 
charming for a picture frame; it could easily be made 
to fit a frame of any dimensions, for the forms are not 
arbitrary. 


EMMA Haywoop., 
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MEDIUMS AND METHODS. 


BRUSHES—OILS. 


N so many cases in teaching 
china painting minute rules 
are given with absolute insist- 
ence that the unfortunate be- 
ginner, fluttering from one 
authority to another, becomes 
entirely bewildered, and, in 
the diversity of opinions re- 

pooexe | ceived, is afraid to adopt any 
as an absolute guide, and equally afraid to venture upon 
experimental work for herself, which is, after all, perhaps 
the most practical and sensible way to settle these little 
problems which make up, in a large measure, both the 
difficulty and delight of the work. 

A teacher is constantly asked if this or that oil can 
be safely used to produce certain results in china paint- 
ing—if round brushes are to be allowed or only flat ones, 
and so on. 

As to the question of brushes, the best way is assurec- 
ly to try different sizes and styles of these tools for one’s 
self. All varieties are to be had—long-haired and short, 
flat and round; one sort can be handled with greater 
dexterity by one student and quite the opposite by 
another. I offer only these general suggestions: 

For anything except work on very fine lines or sur- 
faces, large brushes are to be recommended above small 
ones as tending to give breadth and strength of style, as 
well as that simplicity of execution which is the chief 
charm of ceramic painting. This directness or sim- 
plicity of stroke is usually attained more easily by the 
use of flat-end brushes than by round ones, the flat 
brush widening out easily to cover a surface changing 
in width at different points (a curving rose-petal, for ex- 
ample), thus accomplishing, with smooth execution, at 
one stroke, the work that would require several strokes 
of a round-end brush and be less smooth in effect. 

In cases where a single fine line is desired or a nar- 
row surface is to be covered, the round-end brush, com- 
ing naturally to a fine point, would seem to be the 
proper implement to use. But even here a great deal 
may be accomplished by the use of the flat brush ap- 
plied edgewzse, and many painters execute the most 
delicate lines in this way. 

Round brushes are used very commonly and satisfac- 
torily in the application of gold. The brushes technically 
known as “gilding brushes” are slender, round and 
long-haired. In trying to use them most beginners will 
find the length of the brush an embarrassment ; but 
practice overcomes this difficulty, and one soon learns 
that the long-haired brush will do more execution at one 
stroke than the short one. Many amateurs, however, 
even without using a wheel, gild quite satisfactorily with 
the short-haired brush, which requires less practical 
touch. To run a fine line round the edge of a plate, 
load with gold the szde of a rather large brush, and hold 
it steadily against the plate, causing the latter to revolve 
by the motion of your left hand. There is one class of 
brushes that can be put to diversified use often un- 
suspected by the amateur painter—the short, round, 
stubby brushes known as Fitch Hair Stipplers. The 
Deerfoot Blender is only a larger variety of this brush, 
with the end cut to simulate the slant of a deer’s foot. 
Its use, in finishing the process of “tinting,” is well 
known, and the smaller sized stipplers just mentioned 
can, of course, be used for similar work on small sur- 
faces suited to the size of the brush employed. This 
method may be employed also in rapid painting and, to 
great advantage, for large flower leaves of naturally 
rough surface; for an expanse of water in a landscape 
view, for cloud reaches, and a hundred other effects 
which suggest themselves in the progress of the work. 
These stipplers are also of great use in gold work, for 
clouded or spattering effects. They are sold by the 
dozen in assorted sizes, and the entire box is a useful 
studio accessory ; but Nos. 2, 5 and 8 are perhaps the 
most desirable sizes for general painting, and the “ two- 
quill” stippler for using upon small tinted surfaces, such 
as those of saucers or bread and butter plates. 


THE oils or mediums most commonly used in china 
painting, besides the dealers’ compounds, which go under 
the name of “tinting and painting oil,” are fat oil of 
turpentine, lavender oil, balsam copaiba and anise oil; 


and with all of these the common medium, spirits of 
turpentine, without which no outfit is complete, unless 
one is painting with “ mineral water-colors.” 

Balsam copaiba is used exclusively for tinting, and 
produces an effect heavier than lavender oil, but less 
heavy than fat oil. Cooley's tinting oil gives an effect 
lighter than the copaiba; but if excessive delicacy of 
tint is desired, lavender oil is excellent, though it makes 
the work more difficult to execute, because the oil dries 
so quickly. To tint well is a matter of extraordinary 
difficulty to some beginners, and it is not a bad plan to 
confine one’s first efforts to the use of fat oil, in com- 
bination with a little tar oil, which lends smoothness 
and keeps the color open long enough for the amateur 
to accomplish easily the padding” or “ pouncing re- 
quired to finish the work. ‘To an amount of color the 
size of a green pea, add one third of flux; as usual, two 
drops of fat oil, two or three drops of tar oil and a 
very little turpentine; the resulting tint should be of 
excessive smoothness and easily finished. 

For the purposes of ordinary work, the painting and 
tinting oil is good, if used somewhat sparingly and not 
too long exposed to the air, which thickens it uncom- 
fortably. Lavender oil, being of lighter body, is less 
liable to this trouble, and is used by some almost exclu- 
sively, and occasionally without any mixture of turpentine 
whatever. 

With these mediums, china painting closely resembles 
water-color work in its effect, the most successful 
results being accomplished by rapidity of stroke, delicacy 
of execution and the power of accenting important 
touches of the work, which give character and meaning 
to the whole. 

In this method of painting, the oils, turpentine and 
color all have a tendency to dry upon the palette more 
or less quickly. The work must consequently be inter- 
rupted from time to time by the necessity of fresh 
preparations of medium or color. 

Anise oil has a function of its own, and may fairly be 
said to involve a different method altogether, its points 
of workmanship being entirely different from those em- 
ployed in the use of water-colors and even analogous 
to the treatment of oils. 

Fat oil should always be used in connection with 
anise oil, and the whole palette should be carefully 
prepared before any one color is used, as all the colors 
needed must be homogeneous in quality. The amount 
of color used being about the size of a narrow fat pea, 
add to it one full, large drop of fat oil and a very tiny 
drop of anise oil; now dip the palette knife in spirits 
of turpentine, taking up only a little of this medium, 
and grind the color and the oils thoroughly together 
upon a glazed china tile. A flexible steel knife is the 
best implement to use, except for yellows, a horned 
spatula being then preferable. 

When the paint is thoroughly blended with the oils, 
spread the mass rather thin and breathe upon it, with 
the head bent close over the palette, so that the warmth 
and force of the breath may thoroughly penetrate the 
color; then grind once more, and repeat this process 
two or three times. 

The action of the breath is essential, and produces the 
closest possible union between the color and the me- 
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diums used, the chemical change effected being evidenced 
by the change of color produced in the case of carmine, 
which shows a whitish bloom under this process, as well 
as a certain thickening of the color, which quality should 
be shared by all the colors on the palette. 

When this slight thickening has occurred and the 


color seems very smooth, scrape it together in a small 
mass and transfer to one side of the palette, cleaning 
away from the centre every particle of this color, to leave 
a clear field for the preparation of the next. 

P. A. 


HINTS TO BEGINNERS. 
Il, 

TO make an eraser: buy five cents’ worth of oil of 
tar; be sure it is fresh, Pourfive or six drops on a palette ; 
shave with a penknife a little hard or toilet soap ; add as 
much powdered lamp black as will go on the extreme 
point of a palette knife. Mix these ingredients together, 
and add soap until the mixture is thick enough to go on 
the paint without running. This eraser is to remove 
paint from a design that has been sketched on in India 
ink and tinted over. Let the tinting stand until per- 
fectly dry. Then, with a brush, paint over the design 
with the keramic eraser, wetting it up with turpentine as 
it thickens. In a few moments, by rubbing over the 
place with a little wad made of cloth or rag, the eraser 
and the paint will both be removed, leaving the ware 
perfectly free. 

it is a good plan to wipe from the edge toward the 
middle, rather than from the centre out, for fear of dis- 
coloring the tinting. This is a very simple operation, 
and much more agreeable than scratching out the 
design, which is a tiresome task. Practical workmen 
use this eraser. The recipe was obtained from a man 
who had worked in the celebrated Minton factory. 

STENCILS. 

In using a repeat design—such as a Roman key pat- 
tern or a border of conventionalized leaves—time and 
trouble can be saved by means of a stencil, which can 
be made in the following manner : 

Take five or six thicknesses of flannel—any kind will 
do if it be smooth—and lay it on a drawing-board 
or table. Place on this a piece of tin-foil, folded four 
times—that is, perfectly free from creases. Even if very 
much creased, it may be smoothed out on the table by 
gently passing over it a lead-pencil or a palette knife 
handle. 

If a border for a dozen plates.is required all alike, 
take only a section of it. If it consists of different fig- 
ures, draw the entire design over tracing-paper, and cut 
it intofour parts. Placeone of the drawings over the tin- 
foil; stick as many pins through paper, tin-foil and flan- 
nel, into the table, as are necessary to hold them firm 
and secure. Then take an erasing pin, made according 
to the directions given last month; prick the design 
closely, running the needle through paper, tin-foil and 
flannel. Be sure to use a No. 12 needle, as directed ; a 
larger size would prevent the stencil from working well. 
After the design has been gone over carefully, take out 
the pins and you will find four perfect patterns—that is to 
say, one has been stamped upon each layer of the tin-foil. 
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Take the crown of an old soft felt hat ; cut a strip 
six inches long by one and a half wide, and roll it up 
very tight—as a piece of oil-cloth is rolled in a carpet 
store. Wind a stong linen thread round and round the 
middle, for the space of an inch, to make it firm. You 
have made now what is called a pounce; andif it has 
been properly finished, it will resemble a glass brush 
for matting gold. 

Put a little powdered charcoal or lampblack in a 
covered box, to protect it from lint and dirt. Rub both 


SUGGESTION FOR CHINA DECORATION. 


ends of the pounce in it, pressing against the bottom of 
the box, so that it will work its way into the feet. After 
this, rub them gently on a piece of smooth cloth, so that 
they will not be overloaded with the 
powder. Lay the tin-foil on the article 


ticle to be painted, and then use a lead-pencil. _In tint- 
ing, if you do not succeed the first time in wiping it off, 
the sketch will be removed with the paint, whereas, if, on 
the other hand, Indian ink is used, it will remain, though 
the paint be taken off two or three times. - 


RAGS. 


China painting requires the employment of plenty of 
old rags, which must be kept as free from lint as pos- 
sible. Old cloth should always be used. Do not tear 
it near fresh paint, for the shreds may fly in. A cotton 
gown, made in the Mother Hubbard style and worn 
over a woollen dress, it is often found, will prevent the 
lint, which flies with every movement of the arms, from 
settling in the paint. M. B. ALLING. 


DRESDEN colors may be chosen to paint the head by 
Alice Hirschberg given as one of our color-plates for this month. 
For the first wash of flesh color take Pompadour red, to which add 
a mere touch of canary or Albert yellow—the latter preferred. 
The outlines of the face must be first put in very delicately with 
Pompadour red and allowed to dry thoroughly. When the local 
tint is stippled down with a soft stippling brush, and while it is 
still open, lay in the darkest shadows with yellow brown, air blue 
and Brunswick black, mixed. “If too green, add a little Pompa- 
dour red. For the delicate shadows, mix yellow brown, air blue 
and the local flesh tint. Touch a very little rose purple into the 


cheeks. Beware of this color—it is very strong. Lay in the lips 


with Pompadour ; the eyes with yellow brown, using chestnut 
brown and black for the pupil ; take the same colors ina lighter 
shade for the eyebrows, Mix Pompadour red and black for the 


used for working up the picture. Probably three firings will be 
necessary ; but it is possible to finish it in two if not very highly 
worked up. A panel for painting on is suggested in preference 
to a plaque; the idea is much newer. It would look well ina 
Florentine frame. Brocaded silk or plain velvet is also used for 
framing. Plush is considered somewhat old-fashioned. 


THE HORSE AS A MODEL. 


OVERS of horses, especially 
those who make a study of 
: ==| them to paint them, will not 
| DE =| fail to find the illustrations in 


The Art Amateur this month 
of great interest. Apart from 
the color plate by Miss Helen 
Maguire, specific directions 
for the painting of which are 
given elsewhere, fac-similes of 
spirited sketches by Rosa 
Bonheur will be found on the 
opposite page, and on the 
two following pages is a 
series of studies of the horse, by Mr. Cassagne, most 
valuable in their analytical suggestions. Let us first 
look at the simplest of Mr. Cassagne’s sketches—the 
head in the centre of the right-hand page. Here we 
have a good deal of character — trained character. 
That plenty of training was needed, we can see from 

the rolling eye and the dilating nostril; 

and that it has been successful, we can 


to be decorated. Hold it firmly on each 
side; if the fingers are placed directly on 
the design when the pounce is used they 
will have to be moved, and so risk blot- 
ting the pattern and moving it out of 
place. Rub the pounce firmly but very 
gently over the entire design; lift the 
tin-foil carefully from the china with 
the point of a knife (if moved about it 
will blur the design), and a perfect pat- 
tern will be found transferred to the 
china. A dozen monograms can be 
put on in this way in twenty minutes. 

By taking four thicknesses of tin-foil 
four distinct stencils are made, so that 
in case one wears out—they are very 
liable to tear—another is at hand, saving 
time and trouble. 

In sticking a pin through a piece of 
paper, the under side is rough; it is so 
with the stencil. Always rub the pounce 
on the smooth side. It will require a 


see from the tractable expression of the 
animal represented here. It need hardly 
be remarked, perhaps, that there could 
be nothing like this in any untamed 
specimen of the equine race. 

No one who undertakes the portrait 
of a human being is likely to lose the 
least opportunity to study the character 
of his subject; and it should be the 
same in the present case. Admitted 
that our immediate business is with the 
external form, but do not the life and 

, animus within appeal to us from the 
time we make the first rough strokes 
which indicate position only, until we 
give the last subtle touches that de- 
velop the fine play of the most sensitive 
muscle? Yet rigid system must un- 
derlie all this; and we make our draw- 
ing with cool precision, as we would if 
we were studying from a cast. In what- 
ever position this horse’s head may be 


little practice to do perfect work, but it 
will pay well in the end. In factories, 
butterflies, lettering and geometrical de- 
signs are all put on witha stencil. With 
care, the tracing-paper design can be used several times. 


INDIAN INK. 


Use a small butter dish. It is more apt to be free 
from other colors than a water-color tile. Put a drop 
or two of water in the dish, and rub the stick of Indian 
ink in it. Sometimes the ink does not work well on the 
china, but rolls off, as if the surface had been greased. 
To remedy this, put in a drop or so of extract of ox gall. 
Take a No. I tracer or 
No. 2 lettering brush (it 
costs ten cents) that has 
not been used in oils. 
Water must be used for 
the preparation of the ink. 

Sketch the design on 
to the china. If you are 
unable to draw, and ex- 
pect to tint over the pat- 
tern, it can be put on with 
tracing paper or a sten- 
cil; but it must be gone 
over with the ink, for the 
slightest touch will ob- 
literate it. Do not make 
the lines too heavy; they 
may deceive you when you 
come to the outlining. 

A very easy way of 
sketching on china is to 
moisten a cloth in turpen- 
tine, rub it over the ar- 


MOTIVE FOR CHINA DECORATION, AFTER BOUCHER. 


markings of the nostrils and lips. Lay in the hair with yellow 
brown and chestnut brown. Put in the first shades of the dress 
and hat with air blue, black and atouch of yellow. The first 
wash on the flowers is Pompadour red only. When the flat tint 
of the dress and flowers is dry, lay in the shadows of the flowers 
with the same red, adding a little yellow. For the hat,feathers 
and fur put on the first shadow tones with black, red and blue 
mixed, not attempting to make them nearly dark enough in the 
beginning. When all is brought to about an equal state of finish, 
the piece can be fired. The same colors already indicated are 
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thrown, his skull and facial bones re- 
main unchanged, and they determine 
the general form. Now, in a geo- 
metrical sense, what is that general 
form most like? As we see, it is oval. Suppose the 
muzzle greatly elevated, the length of the oval then comes 
almost on a line with the neck ; suppose the head raised 
and the muzzle drawn in, the length of the oval will then 
be about at a right angle with the neck. But it remains 
an oval, and serves our purpose by keeping the details of 
our work to correct proportions. 
The dimensions of a horse’s head are very deceiving. On 
first hearing the old assertion that “a horse’s head is as 
long as a barrel,” any one 
would be disposed to dis- 
pute it; but a barrel is 
much shorter than it ap- 
pears, and a horse’s head 
is much longer, there- 
fore there is less differ- 
- ence than we would im- 
gine. Our oval may now 
be divided up with refer- 
ence to placing the eyes, 
nostrils and ears. The 


MOTIVE FOR CHINA, EMBROIDERY OR MURAL DECORATION, 


latitudinal line describ- 
ing the greatest swell of 
the oval runs through the 
centre of the eyes, and 
is midway between the 
largest end of the oval 
and the upper outline of 
the nostrils. The length 
of the nostrils is about 
equal to the distance 
from the lower part of the 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 


same to the apex of the oval. A longitudinal line marks 
the centre of the head and face, down around the turn 
of the upper lip. Notice at what angle a line is drawn 
from the eye to the farther ear, and how the curved line 
which cuts off the large end of the oval pertains to the 


FROM A DRAWING BY ROSA BONHEUR, 


outline of the cheek and to the ears. The leading out- 
lines may be thus tested as to their relative accuracy ; and 
then one may safely go on with that part of the work 
which depends more upon feeling. 

In the second drawing, we have a horse’s foreleg with 
the skin removed, so that each bun- 
dle of muscle may be distinctly stu- 
died ; knowing how they all lie, we 
can trace them pretty well when they 
are covered with skin; for, although 
we cannot see their divisions, we 
can see their swell and play, and 
develop, or suggest, the same in a 
drawing. The bones of the leg 
which looks so much smaller are of 
corresponding size ; and if a cord is 
used to measure the: length from the 
upper extremity of each at the right, 
to the hoof, it will show the corre- 
spondence. The muscular tissue 
that is above this extremity has a 
great deal to do with the apparent 
length of the leg. In whatever po- 
sitions the legs may be drawn, the 
muscles must be traced and devel- 
oped as far as practicable. 

In the complete skeleton of the 
horse, we can see all the bones of 
the foreleg, including the scapula. 
Notice how the parts correspond to 
those of the human arm: there are 
the three joints, like those of the 
shoulder, elbow and wrist; all be- 
low corresponds to the hand in 
man. Thus with thehorse’s hind leg, 
the joints all seem high compared 
with those of the human leg ; the one 
which would seem to correspond to the human knee 
bends backward, and really corresponds to the ankle 
joint. It is well to make these comparisons, that we 
may better understand the action depending upon the 
upper portions of the equine legs, which are entirely em- 
braced in the body instead of being free from the 
shoulder and hip joints, as they are in the human skeleton. 


We said that the skull and facial bones determined 
the general form of the head; notice the head of this 
skeleton, how plainly it suggests the oval. The skeleton 
may be used to great advantage for actual measurement, 
and as a reference for relative measurement. The 
better we understand the anatomy of the horse, the bet- 
ter we can appreciate his proportions and his movements. 

Another of the drawings gives a side view of a horse, 
with a system of construction lines that will make even 
a beginner feel quite safe as to proportions, provided he 
has his model in the same position; and a gentle horse 
may be tied to a post and kept in this position a long 
time. First observe that.the trunk, legs and feet are 
contained in a perfect square. When two lines are 
drawn each way through this square, so as to divide it in 
nine equal squares, notice that about two thirds of the 
depth of the body is in the upper squares, that the under 
part of the body and the upper part of the legs occupy 
the middle ones about equally, and that the legs, from 
the middle joint down, together with the hoofs, just ex- 
tend across the last. The square, with its left side ona 
line with the front of the breast and its right side touch- 
ing the outer corner of the eye, is divided into three equal 
parts horizontally ; and its second line from the top is 
just below the eye, and even with the highest part of the 
quarters. The next line below touches the lower curve 
of the cheek, and may be used with reference to the 
lower outline of the neck, which is parallel with the di- 
agonal of the square. The three short lines, also par- 
allel, inark off two more equal divisions of the head, and 
are at right angles with the line giving its inclination—a 
line parallel with the other diagonal of the square. The 
upper line of the neck slants at an angle of about fifteen 
degrees-—that is, ignoring the curve. Now let us give at- 
tention to the circles on the body—those containing, re- 
spectively, the quarters and the shoulders, are struck 
first. Then the centre one, which is of the same size, is 
drawn midway between the flank and the forelegs, and 
is almost entirely in front of the left row of squares, thus 
overlapping the front circle more than the back one. 
Now all the general outlines of this horse may be drawn 
with reference to these construction lines, and tested 
thereby. If a boy having a taste for drawing horses were 
helped to get these lines correct, and then left with his 
model, he would not fall into the common error of draw- 
ing a caricature without knowing it. Some critics might 
say, “ Don’t fetter the boy’s genius with mathematical 
lines—see what he can do without them.” Very well! 
see what he can do without them, and then compare the 
work with what he will do with them; and compare 


FROM A DRAWING BY ROSA BONHEUR. 


work that he will subsequently do without them with 
what he did before being disciplined by them. It will be 
seen that, after once learning to test the accuracy of his 
work in this way, he will have a higher standard, and 
that he is no longer in danger of being satisfied with car- 
icatures, which to his untutored eye were satisfactory. 
In the drawing of the skeleton presented, we have a 


fair example of foreshortening ; but in the front and back 
views of horses slowly trotting, we have some very de- 
cided and difficult foreshortening. As to the bodies of 
the horses, the one with his back toward us shows a 
little of his left side, while the one with his face toward 
us a very little of his left side and considerably more of 
his right’ otherwise, the bodies are represented, in one 
case, by the breast, which is nearly circular, and in the 
other by the quarters, also suggesting a circle, but one 
larger and somewhat 
elongated. Through the 
centre of each a line is 
carried to the ground 
line; and, from these 
intersections, lines are 
carried out to embrace 
the circles. Notice the 
positions of the legs and 
feet with reference to 
the cones thus formed. 
If the horses were stand- 
ing still, with all their 
feet placed naturally on 
the ground, each four 
would mark off a small 
perspectivesquare. The 
horse that shows but 
one foreleg has that 
much foreshortened as it is curved toward us, and that 
is why it appears as if the foot would not, if put down, 
come close enough to the hind foot to suit the fore- 
shortened body ; but if it were put down, we should have 
its actual length instead of its perspective length, and it 
would reach well back toward the hind foot. The horse 
that shows one forefoot just placed firmly on the 
ground, still has the hind one on the same side, slightly 
raised ; if both were on the ground, they would come 
closer together; his other hind foot is just put down, 
while the forefoot on the same side is still uplifted and 
foreshortened—apparently it about touches the hind 
foot ; but it would be at a consistent distance from it if 
brought forward to the line to which the other forefoot 
reaches. It will be seen that each horse has its entire 
head to the side of the centre ; with the back view, we 
should not otherwise see anything of the face, and the 
curve of the neck would not be appreciated. With the 
front view, we could see the full face, but the effect would 
be stiff, and far from pleasing. A straight line divides 
this head in the centre, and an oval is used in getting 
the general form, as before recommended. We may well 
believe it to be a fact that a horse’s 
head corresponds almost exactly 
with an oval, for we see it practical- 
ly illustrated when the oval collar 
can only be put on or taken off by 
turning the large end upward, and 
a nice fit it is too. Familiar things 
may often, in one way or another, 
help us to understand our mod- 
el better. Many people, especial- 
ly boys, show a natural aptitude 
for drawing horses, but they invari- 
ably choose side views first; we 
never see foreshortening attempted 
until continued observation or study 
has suggested it. With a horse 
harnessed to a very low vehicle, 
like a common buckboard, it is 
possible to get a good foreshorten- 
ed view while riding behind him. 
Any one who has a genuine fondness 
for the horse as a model will not 
willingly lose a single opportunity 
for studying him ; but, for regular 
work, there is nothing like having 
an outside studio in the country. 
It should be built with a large slid- 
ing door, on the north side, open- 
ing into an enclosure where one or 
more horses may be turned to graze, 
or to stand tied, as may be re- 
quired. There should bea gate on 
each side of the enclosure, so that, when a horse is to be 


HEAD OF A HORSE. BY 
HELENA MAGUIRE, 


represented under motion, he may be led through and: 


around, that he may present himself repeatedly with his 
head the same way. For suggestions regarding the 
study of motion, the reader is referred to a previous arti- 
cle on the subject which appeared in The Art Amateur 
for October, 1889. H, CHADEAYNE. 
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ART SCHOOLS. 


VIIl. 
THE DETROIT MUSEUM OF ART ACADEMY. 


OR a good many 
years the people of 
the pretty, old city 
of Detroit felt that 
they wanted a per- 
manent art gallery 
and school; but it 
took one man to 
set seriously about 
the business of 
showing them how 
to get it. That 
man was Mr. Will- 
iam H. Brearley, 
now proprietor of 
The Detroit Jour- 
nal. He believed 
that the best way 
to interest the 
masses in the es- 

, tablishment of a 

permanent gallery was to let them see what good art 

meant, and he conceived the idea of an important loan 
exhibition, that should remain open for several months. 

A meeting was called, some public-spirited citizens guar- 

anteed the projectors of the enterprise against financial 

loss, a large lot was leased, and a building containing 
twenty-six rooms was especially erected for the purpose 
in view. On September ist, 1883, the exhibition opened 
with a notable array of American and foreign paintings, 
which, with some additions afterward made, represented 

a total valuation of $827,477. This was the germ of 

the present Museum of Art. At its close the public 

interest was not allowed to cool. The Hon. Thomas 

W. Palmer, then United States Senator from Michigan, 

set the ball rolling by contributing ten thousand dollars ; 

Mr. Brearley continued to work diligently ; several citi- 

zens gave one thousand dollars each; other money gifts 

poured in; artists contributed pictures which were sold 
at auction ; benefit entertainments were held ; and, final- 
ly, when the debate over the selection of a proper site 
wasin progress, a party of gentlemen offered to present 

a fine lot free of incumbrance. The gift was accepted, 

and the long-cherished dream became areality. The 

site comprised an area of twenty thousand square feet, 
with a frontage on three streets of four hundred feet. 

Miss Clara Avery guaranteed to pay fifteen hundred 

dollars for two years toward the salary of a director ; 

contributions from 
other sources contin- 
ued to come in, and the 

Museum of Art was © 

formally opened Sep- 

tember Ist, 1888, with 
an exhibition of mod- 
ern paintings, one hun- 
dred of which were lent 
by Mr. George I. Se- 
ney, of New York. 
Situated in one of 
the broadest, finest 
streets of the beautiful 

“City of the Strait,” 

the Museum presents 

a handsome stone front 

of one hundred feet, 

with an entrance 
through deep, wide 
arches, toan ample por- 
tico, which -is reached 
by a broad flight of 
stone steps. A wing 
of eighty-five feet, ex- 
tending back on the 
east side, is now being 
added. Thesite leaves 
room for another wing, 
and the complete plans 
present a quadrangular 
building, covering the entire lot in the rear of the pres- 
ent building, with a rectangular glass-covered court for 
sculpture inthe centre. The space that will be afforded 


A CORNER OF THE ANTIQUE 
ROOM. 


DRAWN BY MR. JOSEPH W. GIES. 


. resenting “ Abigail Meeting David with 


by the wings will be for exhibition purposes, and the rear 
building will be devoted to the school. 

In decorative and applied art unusual opportunities 
of study from Oriental designs are afforded by the 
Frederick Stearns collection of Japanese, Chinese, Per- 
sian, Corean and East Indian examples of art. Mr. 
Stearns, who is an indefatigable traveller, has gathered 
personally the objects forming the collection from the 
various countries it represents. There are fifteen thou- 
sand objects, covering the departments of ceramics, 
metal-work, ivory and wood-carvings, 
books, lacquers, embroideries, paint- 
ings and jewels. For range, amplitude 
and value it is claimed that the col- 
lection is unequalled in America; it 
must certainly afford suggestions of 
much practical benefit to pupils. An- 
other advantage to students is the col- 
lection of “old masters,” presented by 
Mr. James E. Scripps, whose warm 
interest in the art school has, from its 
first inception, taken the practical form 
of frequent pecuniary aid. - Eighty 
paintings form the collection, which is 
particularly rich in examples of the old 
Dutch and Flemish schools. Of the 
latter is a large picture by Rubens, 
sixty-nine by ninety-eight inches, rep- 


Presents.” In the opinion of Max 
Rooses, the master was aided in this 
work by his pupils. Still, it is very 
characteristic of Rubens in the warmth 
of the coloring and the vigor of the 
drawing, while as an example of virile, 
dramatic composition it is superb. An- 
other good picture of the Flemish 
school is “ The Misers,” a replica, or 
copy, of the painting in Windsor Cas- 
tle, by Quentin Matsys. The schools 
of Rembrandt, Teniers, Jan Steen, 
Ruysdael, Cuyp, Jan Both and Adrian 
van der Velde are represented, and one 
finds in the catalogue that there are’ 
paintings which bear the names also of Titian, Murillo, 
Guido Reni and Claude Lorraine. 

Among the many good modern paintings belonging 
to the Museum dare “ Vespers,” by Gari Melchers, 
which took the Potter Palmer prize at Chicago; “ The 
Missing Vessel,” by F. K. M. Rehn; “A Lily Pond,” 
by Charles Harry Eaton ; “ The Young Artist,” by Ellen 
K. Baker; “The Surprise Party,” by J. G. Brown; and 
“ Reading.the Story of CEnone,” by F. D. Millet. The 
well-known “ Court of Death,” by Rembrandt Peale, was 
presented by Mr. George H. Scripps. The first picture 
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THE DETROIT MUSEUM OF ART AND ACADEMY. DRAWN BY PROFESSOR PERCY IVES, DIRECTOR. 


ever given to the Museum came, with his blessing, from 
His Holiness, Pope Leo XIII.; it is ‘‘ The Marriage of 
St. Catherine,” by an anonymous old Italian master. 


In mentioning the modern pictures belonging to the 
Museum, it should not be forgotten that they are there 
principally through the efforts of several ladies who 
have taken a warm interest in it from the beginning. 
These ladies are: Mrs. E. C. Skinner, Mrs. H. H. H. 
Crapo Smith, Mrs. Richard Stores Willis, Mrs. E. G. 
Holden and Mrs. J. T. Stirling. 

Beside the permanent gallery of the Museum, pupils 
have the advantage of frequent loan exhibitions, at 
which many of the best examples of modern art in the 


THE STUDENT’S STAIRWAY. 


DRAWN BY THEODORE SAUNDERS. 


possession of the dealers and of collectors throughout 
the country are usually to be found. 

The collection of over a hundred casts of famous works 
of sculpture, ancient, mediwval and modern, has been 
selected with judgment, and offers excellent facilities for 
pupils both in the primary and advanced antique classes. 
In the advanced antique class, the pupil who shows at 
the close of the year the most meritorious work receives 
the scholarship of a year’s tuition in the life classes, 
The second prize is a three months’ scholarship. In the 
primary antique class, the first prize is a three months’ 
scholarship in the ad- 
vanced antique; the 
second award has not 
yet been announced for 
this year. All prizes 
are subject to reserva- 
tion, should no pupil 
come up to the standard 
required. Correspond- 
ing prizes are awarded 
in the classes in deco- 
rative design, model- 
ling, wood-carving and 
architecture. In the 
life classes. the draw- 
ing is from both the 
nude and draped mod- 
el; the prize is a full 
year’s scholarship. In 
addition to this, the 
trustees, through the 
liberality of Mr. James 
E. Scripps, were en- 
abled the past year to 
offer a chief prize of a 
scholarship for two 
years’ study abroad. 
The winner, who is 
expected to study in 
one of the. principal 
European art schools, 
must report quarterly to the management of the 
Detroit Academy. At the end of the first half year 
he must send a specimen of his drawing ; at the end of 
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the second half, a study in oil; at the end of the third 
half, a copy of some work by a noted master, and at the 
conclusion of the two years, an original painting of his 
own ; all of which are to be preserved in the collection 
of the Museum. The first winner of this prize is Charles 
Waltensperger, who will go abroad September, 1892. 
It is hoped that other public-spirited citizens will 
follow the example set by Mr. James E. Scripps, and 
enable the trustees every year to offer a similar award, 
so that the “grand prize” may become a permanent 
institution. It would attract, even from a distance, many 
pupils anxious for an opportunity to study abroad. 
With the opening of the present term, increased inter- 
est is felt in the designing and decorative departments 
from the fact that several large manufacturing firms of 
Detroit have offered prizes for work in applied art. 
Some local publishers also have signified their desire to 
get from the school pen-and-ink drawings. A sketch 
club has been formed by the advanced pupils, to meet 
on Wednesday evenings, The first hour will be devoted 


A GROUP OF THE COSTUME CLASS AT THE DETROIT MUSEUM OF ART ACADEMY. DRAWN BY MR, JOSEPH W. GIES. 


to work, during which one of the members will pose for 
the others, and the remainder of the time will be given 
up to criticism, social converse, or a regular talk on 
some art topic, the object of the organization being the 
development of good work in pen and ink, pencil or 
water-colors, with special view to illustrative purposes. 

In the mention of facilities for pupils, the reference 
library, and collections of photographs, etchings and 
autotypes must not be forgotten. The autotypes pre- 
sented by Mr. George W. Balch, numbering nearly 
five hundred, afford opportunities for the study of the 
best work of the great artists of the periods of the Middle 
Ages and Renaissance. The photographs and etchings, 
carefully selected, are the gift of Miss Clara Avery. 

In November, 1888, Mr. John Ward Dunsmore became 
the first director of the Museum and Academy. After 
two years he resigned and opened in Detroit a private 
art school, which has become quite prosperous, Mr. A. 
H. Griffith, present Acting Director, is considered an ex- 
cellent man for the position. He is energetic and busi- 


ness-like, with uncommon executive ability. His enthu- 
siasm in all that concerns the welfare of the Museum and 
the Academy has done much to awaken local interest 
in them and to bring about their present prosperity. 
The President is the Hon. T. W. Palmer; Vice-Pres- 
ident, the Hon. James McMillan; Secretary, Mr. 
Collins B. Hubbard; and Treasurer, Mr. Samuel R. 
Mumford. The first Board of Trustees were Messrs. 
W. H. Brearley, George V. U. Lothrop, William A. 
Moore, L. T. Ives, Thomas W. Palmer, James E. 
Scripps, Don M. Dickinson and James McMillan. The 
Executive Committee for the past year has consisted 
of Mr. J. E. Scripps and Mr. L. T. Ives, with Mr. C. B. 
Hubbard, Mr. Frederick Stearns and Mrs. H. H. H. 
Crapo Smith, serving successively as the third member. 
The faculty for 1891-92 are: Percy Ives, in Europe 
on leave of absence ; Joseph W. Gies, teacher of the life 
classes and advanced antique; Alexander Murray, in 
charge of the primary antique and elementary classes; 
Miss Mary McMaster, instructor of industrial and 


decorative design ; Heinrich Vollbracht, of modelling and 
wood-carving ; George W. Nettleton, of architecture ; 
and Mrs. E. G. Holden, teacher of the children’s classes. 
A noteworthy feature of the Academy is seen in the 
good results which have come from the evening classes. 
They are held three times a week, thus making it pos- 
sible for those otherwise employed during the day to 
enjoy the same advantages that are offered to the day 
pupils. The instructors are the same, and all prize 
competitions are open to pupils of the night classes. 
Very interesting are the elementary classes for chil- 
dren, which meet Wednesdays and Saturdays. Mrs. 
Holden, the teacher, has a peculiar faculty for attract- 
ing and keeping the attention of little people. The Satur- 
day morning class is largely attended by children who 
go to the various public and private schools other days 
in the week; it is of great advantage to many who 
would otherwise be shut out from all art instruction ex- 
cept that which is usually of the most perfunctory 
kind. The Academy last year awarded three scholar- 


ships for competition by pupils of the public schools, 
As a means for obtaining a sound knowledge of 
drawing and the groundwork of a general art educa- 
tion, the Detroit Academy perhaps offers facilities equal 
to those of any institution west of New York. The city 
is delightfully situated, and is easily accessible to charm- 
ing sketching grounds, to which landscape painting 
classes are taken in the proper seasons. A. E. IVEs. 


THE nearest approach to a general law in decoration 
is the law of harmony. All good work is harmonious ; 
but, then, unluckily bad work may be harmonious also, 
in its badness. However, harmony is in itself a great vir- 
tue. 
parts of it are kept in perfect subordination to a predom- 
inant thought and are the issue of asingle state of mind. 
We say that it is wanting in harmony when the artist 
has not had sufficient control over himself to work as if 


Wesay that a drawing is harmonious when all the 


he were in a single state of mind, but has foolishly or 
weakly allowed his various moods to spoil the unity of 


his work, This is the harmony of sentiment, but there 
is also the harmony of knowledge. If the knowledge 
exhibited by the draughtsman in one part of his work is 
manifestly and inconsistently inferior to that exhibited 
in another, we feel that he ought either to have learned 
what he did not know, or else refrained from insisting 
upon what he did know, so as to bring the exhibited 
knowledge into a state of at least apparent equality. 


DIRECTIONS for painting in water-colors, after a 
method little known, are given as follows by Louise 
Jopling in “ Hints to Amateurs:” “ Take your paper, draw 
in the outlines of your subject in color, and then let it 
get thoroughly soaked by allowing it to remain in a bath 
all night. Then put it, wet, on to a sheet of glass, and 
while in this state paint in your atmospheric effects, 
letting the colors blend one into another. Keep the 
edges of your paper moist by repeated spongings. When 
ready for the finishing details, mount your paper in the 
ordinary way, and work on it in the usual manner.” 
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A FIREPLACE-WINDOW DECORATION, stucco, with natural shells inserted in the ornament, great variety. Copper, nickel and brass-headed nails, 
oe which would be especially suitable for a sea-side cottage. square, round, bevelled and stamped with a variety of 
HE artistic combination of marble mantel Shells of such exquisite shape occasionally turn up as to pretty designs may be obtained of all large dealers in 


dow, which we illustrate on this page, is marble worker will find means to apply the branches many colors and of very pretty patterns, With these, 


| and over-mantel with a stained-glass win- harmonize with the carved work excellently. A skilful builders’ hardware. There are also enamelled nails in 


| which 

must be 
specially provided for in 
the building of the house; 


but it is one which our 
more enterprising young 
artists are fond of intro- 
ducing in their plans, 
and it does not require 
as much contrivance as 
may at first appear nec- 
essary to lead the chim- 
ney-shaft gradually back 
to join a projecting side 
wall or to build it out 
independently of any 
wall, so as to allow the 
light to have access to 
the window. Occasion- 
ally the shaft is carried 
to one side or even to 
both sides of the win- 
dow; in the latter case 
the two shafts meeting 
again above the embra- 
sure. But both these 
plans are said to result 
frequently in im- 
perfect draught, and con- 
sequently we do not rec- 
ommend them. It is 
much better to let the 
chimney-breast, with the 
window, project some 
distance into the room, 
‘The chimney can then 
rise at the back, at a suffi- 
cient distance from the 
window to permit its re- 
ceiving a good illumina- 
tion. If American glass 1f. 
is used, the chimney will 
not be visible through it, 
though immediately be- 
hind. Our design seems 
to call for glass of that 
quality and for a pre- 
dominance of blue and 
green tints, from which 
a most striking harmony 
may be obtained, as they 
are, luckily, the most 
varied in the glass-stain- 
er's palette. The pea- 
cock may be relieved 
against glass of a lighter 
quality, say American 
blue antique. The ron- 
dels that fill in the cor- 
ners may be green, with a 
blue background. Green 
and blue, with a few red 
and orange rondels, for 
fruits, -may be used in 
the lower panels. The 
slight fillet that sur- 
rounds each part of the 
design should be of ruby 
glass, and the frame of 


MANTEL AND FIREPLACE-WINDOW DECORATION. BY A. SANDIER. ly applied; while the 


the window should be in rose-wooa or mahogany. with fruits in the upper corners of the design in stone 
The wrought-marble arch would look best in the of a different color from the rest—say verde antique for 


rich-colored African varieties, but 


so many fine the leaves and rosso antico for the fruits. 


American stones now reach our marble-yards that a cea 
the required tones of creamy yellow and dark red can, A GREAT deal of effective decoration may be done 
we are sure, be obtained. The mantel facing may bein with ornamental nails, which are now manufactured in 


beautiful mosaic designs 
may be produced, the 
finer lines and figures 
being filled in with brass 


| and copper tacks, which 
may be had with or with- 
out heads. The best 
backgrounds for nail- 
work patterns are dark 
wood panels, leather, 
plush, baize and Canton 
flannel. We have seen 


a smoking room deco- 
rated with panels of sule- 
leather, on which large 
arabesques were pro- 
duced with common hob- 
nails, which were rusted, 
after having been ham- 
mered into the leather, 
by the application of a 
little nitric acid and wa- 
ter, and then varnished, 
as gun-barrels are treat- 
ed. The tones of rust 
and leather harmonized 
exceedingly well with 
the oak woodwork with 
which the room was fin- 
ished, 

But more generally 
useful effects can be pro- 
duced with the orna- 
mental naiis described 
above. One need not be 
restricted to sprawling 
designs, unsuitable for a 
smallroom. Any good- 
sized mosaic pattern may 
be reproduced in nails, 
and most of the mar- 
quetry designs to be 
‘found in back numbers 
of The Art Amateur may 
be adapted with ease to 
the requirements of this 
method of decoration. 
The principal difference 
between it and ordinary 
mosaic is that in nail- 
work the ground always 
tells for more than in 
mosaic. Advantage may 
be taken of the peculiar- 
ity by varying the col- 
or and texture of the 
ground, Thus, the large 
surfaces of a piece of 
Renaissance panelling, 
and the heavy borders 
that divide them may be 
in leather of various col- 
ors—red, sky blue, cream 
color, black—and these 
may be held in place by 
rows of brass nails, close- 


arabesque ornament may 

be filled in with smaller 
nails of various couors in copper, nickel and enamels. Nails 
may be used more sparingly to emphasize certain points 
in painted panels. On dark woodwork, the effect of 
brass nails may be rendered much more pleasing by 
putting under them “ washers,” star-shaped or flower- 
shaped, of red or other colored leather. 
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AN OLD NEW YORK HOUSE REMODELLED. 


1.—THE GENERAL SCHEME CONSIDERED—THE ARCHITECT’S SPECIFICATIONS. 


HE purpose of the present papers is to give a typical instance of 
the artistic possibilities in altering an old-fashioned town 
house, and of the varying conditions under which this 
sort of work may be carried out. 

The owner generally approaches a project of this 
kind in a state of harassing ignorance, and before he 
has done with it he has had much vexation and pecu- 
niary loss. Too often he discovers that what has been 
done for him is something wholly foreign to his first 
conception of its quality and quantity. Pretty devices 
are found to be full of unexpected inconvenience ; the 
stair is a miracle of diabolic contriving ; rooms have unaccountably contracted ; ordi- 
nary furniture chokes apartments in unforeseen ways; work turns out shoddy. My 
purpose is to give some hints on the artistic alteration of commonplace houses, and 
incidentally to offer some suggestions as to how such trials as these may be avoided. 

To take, then, a specific case. 

There is an old-fashioned New 
. York house, say in Clinton Place, in 
that pride-affected quarter of nas-_ 
cent Fifth Avenué which abuts up- 
on Washington Square—that lower 
Belgravia of Gotham, just ennobled 
by Mr. Stanford White’s beautiful 
Centennial Memorialarch. We will 
talk of this house and its remodel- 
ling as it might be done under con- 
ditions favorable to art and the 
client’s peace of mind. Our plans 
of the actual house are veritably 
from the old-time architect, and 
were made, no doubt, while Bond 
Street was yet the focus of swell- 
dom, and the red-and-white houses 
of Washington Square yet shel- 
tered “our first families.” 

Our householder, let us suppose, 
intends to give up his brown-stone 
front in a decayed street up-town, 
and has selected this old Clinton 


\ 


THE OLD HOUSE BEFORE AND 
AFTER. 


Place house for his future habi- 
tation; but before it can be 
lived in it must be remodelled 

in accord with accepted beliefs 

in domestic art, and in a man- 
ner made possible by our ad- 
vancement in architectural and 
‘decorative skill. There must be, 
practically, a new front. The 
internal arrangement must be 
revised for new conveniences 
and effects, new refinements, new 
means of social functions, a san- 
itary overhauling, and the mind 

of the new owner must give its 
stamp to the transformed dwell- 
ing. All thismustbedone with 
strict economy. 

The first inspection of our old 
house shows satisfactory con- 
struction and an excellent op- 
portunity for consistent altera- 
tions. This is usually the case 
with the older town houses; the comparatively newer dwellings built since 1870 are 
usually bad in planning and in ventilation, execrable in the proportioning of apart- 
ments and openings, and hideous with the barbaric detail credited—often unjustly, 
it must be admitted, however—to Mr. Eastlake. 

The owner, instead of throwing himself at once upon the mercies of a decorator’s 
salesman, wisely goes to an architect, a good all-round practitioner, experienced in 
interior work. Better results unquestionably come from the employment of such a 
professional man, who handles habitually design in a large way, who is not interested 
in factory or profits. The finest decorative work is generally the work of the architect 


or independent artist rather than of the unknown, unhonored designer, plodding for 
his salary and moulded by his financial master. Our client states his needs, and with 
the architect goes over the old house. Consultations follow, and at length, the archi- 


‘tect, having fully assimilated the wishes of his client, maps out the following pro- 


gramme of alterations: 

1. The front of the house is to 
be wholly changed in aspect by 
means of new entrance, etc. 

2. A vestibule shall be worked 
into the design. 

3. The hall and first flight of 
stairs are to be beautified. As the 
first story is only twelve feet six 
inches high, and by reason of other 
obstacles, the stairs cannot be moved 
in any way. 

4. The back parlor is to be 
changed into a dining-room. A 
divan must be worked out of the 
piazza space. 

5. The old dining-room in the 
basement shall be the new billiard- 
room. 

6. The principal bedroom is to 
be enlarged by incorporating waste 
closet space. 

7. The rear bedroom on the 
second floor shall be the new li- 
brary. 

8. The large chambers on the 
third floor shall be used as. chil- 
dren’s sleeping and play rooms. 

g. The garret, besides providing 
servants’ and trunk rooms, shall 
contain a roof studio or den for the 
owner. 

10, The halls shall be treated to 
secure the utmost light and venti- 
lation. Work a bay with seat into 
the second-story hall. 

11. Provide full scheme for the 
decoration and furnishing of the 
house, involying, besides the matters already enumerated, new woodwork sand dec- 
oration in color, metal, glass, fabrics and furniture. 

It should be understood that the family consists only of the owner, his wife and 
three young children; that he wishes to obtain a home rather than a ceremonia! 
dwelling ; that he is very much a home man; that a large number of his intimates 
are devoted to literature and art rather than to fashion. 

On this basis and an allowed expenditure of about twenty thousand dollars, the 
architect perfects his designs and specifications ; a few responsible houses are invited 
to “figure,” and the whole work is finally given out in the ordinary way, to be exe- 
cuted under the architect’s superintendence, and he is pledged solely to the interests 
of his client. 

Before looking at the work as executed within the contracted time, it may be inter- 
esting to consider a few other ways, good and bad, cf reaching the same end. One 
way is to go to an honorable firm of decorators, have them work up their designs 
to your liking, and give them your job. A very bad way is to go about among a half- 
dozen houses and allow each to invest several hundred dollars’ worth of time and 
designing in speculation, as is done in most cases, the work falling to the lowest bid- 
der, who often “ skimps” the job to get back his money. It would be just as sensible 
to hold a competition among a 
dozen tailors to see which one 
should make your coat. 

Before going on, I would say: : 2] Z 
if you give your work to a firm, strstr 
insist on receiving specifications 
covering every detail, and insist re) (tarer 
on your tradesmen living up to a 
the specifications to their full in- 
tent as to quantity and quality 3 L__}t 
of workmanship. Bacee Parlor 

To return now to our project. clea andl 
The architect’s plans, please im- 
agine, have been brought to sat- 
isfactory completion. The old 
house is entirely transformed, 
and it is possible now to see in 
it what might be done for any 
house of the kind. 

Only the second and third sto- 
ries of the original have been 
preserved; but, having been 
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THE ENTRANCE REMODELLED., 


Pantry 


Cow 


Front . Par 
216" 


cleaned and rubbed, they work 
in naturally enough with the new 
work, The whole thing looks 
surprisingly rational and organ- 
ic, and there is over all an old 
New York flavor that fits the lo- 
cality and subdues the sense of 


FIRST-FLOOR GROUND PLANS, OLD AND NEW. 
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newness. The stoop has been turned at the fourth step, the old stone being used as 
much as possible, and the approach is warded by a new stone rail. A “Colonial” 
portico gives access to the first floor through the much-sought-for vestibule, and this 
portico is composed with the new ashlar facing of the first story. The windows of 
the basement have new stone frames and grills. Throughout the windows single 
large lights of glass replace the small pieces of the old frames, and transoms are used 
where practicable. A copper, bay-like cornice surmounts the structure, and an attempt 
has been made to extract picturesqueness from the dormer. 


II.—VESTIBULE AND HALL. 


The vestibule door is not a “storm door,” as ordinarily defined, but is, of course, 
permanent. Its two large upper panels and the oblong transom above are protected 
by iron grills, satin-finished, behind which are hinged lights of glass. The doors 
and wainscoting of the vestibule are of dark oak, and correspond in their lines with 
the woodwork of the hall. The floor is laid in small unglazed tiles of golden-brown 
color, and the coved ceiling is painted and polished to the general tone of yellow- 
brown marble. The glass in the 
vestibule door and transom is 
merely golden yellow, and offers 
no interference to the pattern of 
the grills seen from within. The 
design of all the outside work is 
conceived to please by propor- 
tions and color rather than by 
elaboration. 

The remodelled hall shows a 
departure quite as marked. The 
old state of things was a dark 
vault kept in perpetual gloom 
by a nice combination of light- 
destroying paper, dark wood- 
work, and a farcical illumination 
through the transom over the 
one door between hall and street. 
From a big, bulbous newel, a banister conducted you up a stair which was an evidence 
of things unseen. This was all changed by a light screen wall built across the hall at 
about the third tread of the stair, thus cutting the corridor into a fore and a rear hall. 
The fore-hall was treated as an oblong room and wainscoted to a height of eight feet, 
in white-wood set up in large panels with beaded mouldings, an effective if cheap 
mode of ornament. The wainscot cap was enriched with metal rosettes finished in 
enamel. The doors of course had new casings, and an oak base-board skirted the 
whole work to save the more delicate upper finish from injury by scrubbing and the 
like. The central point of interest was the two-arched screen wall. -An ordinary 
device would have been to place this screen at the newel, but in a hall so small the 
effect would have been cramped. It is in this connection curious to note that so few 
hall screens are properly worked into the hall as part of it. As commonly put up 
they have a temporary, portable appearance—simply abut upon the cornice, and have 
no relation to the doors of thehall. The architect of our Clinton Place house aimed 
to give his screen such solidity and significance that it must be seen to be a living 
part of the whole scheme. The accompanying illustration sets forth his idea very clearly. 

The prevailing color effect of this hall is a soft and quite light orange yellow. 
The wainscoting (which 
does not extend back of 
the screen) is painted in 


WAINSCOT PANEL DECORATION. 


hall doors was of yellow and pink rippled and opalescent glass in leaded patterns, or 
with some stronger effect of color painted in the glass toward the centre. The 
hall door to the parlor, having been widened to five feet, was fitted with a transom 


THE NEW ARRANGEMENT OF THE HALL, WITH SCREEN. 


grill. Beneath this hung deep orange velours portiéres with enrichment in golden 
brown cording; and the single curtain under the right-hand arch of the screen was 
made to match this. Translucent silk curtains hung over the street-door glass lights. 

The problem of light- 
ing this dark hall by ju- 
dicious color was fairly 


this tone and finished to 
a smooth lustreless 
ground. Classic wreaths 
are painted in the lower 
panels in light golden 
brown. The whole sur- 
face above the wain- 
scot, wall and ceiling 
was worked in smooth- 
ed plaster, painted in 
very light Venetian red, 
with some yellow, and 
given a rather fine stip- 
ple surface. The deco- 
ration shown on the ceil- 
ing was executed in low 
relief, but might have 
been rendered pleasing- 
ly in so light a room in 
simple stencil. A happy 
device was used in the 
treatment of all the re- 
lief mouldings, whether 
the beads on the pan- 
els, the rosettes, cornice 
moulds, or ceiling orna- 
ment, and this was sim- 
ply the laying in of a 
little deeper reddish- 
brown color just where 
the mouldings were 
rooted, after all the rest 
of the decorative paint- 
ing had beendone. The 
glass showing in the 


THE OLD PARLOR REARRANGED AND DECORATED. 


solved, and the in- 
creased length gave a 
' spaciousness not to be 
dwarfed by the neces- 
sary furniture. Some 
of the upper panels of 
the wainscot were filled 
in with mirror, saving 
the hiding of the wain- 
scot by a bulky glass 
frame. Into this hall, 
full of its light rich col- 
or, furniture of light or 
dark, sober or rich hues 
could be placed without 
offence to one’s color 
nerves, Fulness of tone 
was not, after all, ab- 
sent, for the tessellated 
wood floor blended the 
red of cherry and the 
golden of oak; and at 
night a large lamp hung 
on gilded chains—the 


only note of gilt— 
glowed within its opales- 
cent shell. 


The detail through- 
out was classic and ec- 
lectic, recalling now the 
Colonial, now the Ital- 
ian, and again the First 
Empire. A set effort 
toward any particular 
“style” was avoided. 
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THE SPITZER MUSEUM. 


III.—METAL WORK. 


WE may classify as metal work in the Spitzer ‘Collec- 
tion the wrought and damascened iron work, the locks 
and keys and the cutlery. The Arms and Armor will 
be treated of in a separate chapter. 
ceptions the pieces of iron work in the museum are of 
Italian origin and belong to the sixteenth century, the 
period when the damascene and repoussé 
style of ormentation began to be used on 
metals. The large and small plaques, cab- 
inets, coffers, clasps, hasps, mirror frames 
and inkstands are masterpieces of skilful 
workmanship and decoration, vying with 
the arms and armor in richness of execu- 
tion. These objects show all the styles 
employed in the sixteenth century by the 
damascene artisans, from the incrusta- 
tions upon smooth surfaces to the most 
complicated architectural designs sur- 
The 
gems of the series are five cabinets, all 
the drawers of which are covered with 
iron plates repoussé, damascened, gilded 
and silvered. 

The charming mirror frame which we il- 
lustrate here is repoussé, gilded and in- 
crusted with gold and silver. Above one 
of the bases, ending in a point and dec- 
orated with foliage and volutes separated 


With very few ex- . 


by a mask, is an arcade of rich architec- 
tural design flanked by twoniches in which 
are two angels. In the tympan is a rep- 
resentation of the Eternal Father with 
arms extended, and, beneath, two female 
figures supporting an escutcheon upon 
which is a lion. _ At the top of the frame, 
Christ is represented at the moment of the 
resurrection, and two soldiers are seated 
to the right and left on the border of the 
tomb, with their shields above their heads. 
Lower down, on the chapter of the columns, are two lit- 
tle figures which we presume represent angels. 

The purse clasp is in the shape of an open scroll, the 
lower part of which was attached to the silk, while the 
upper part, decorated on both sides and having a mova- 
ble ring, opened upon two hinges. Theclasp is en- 
tirely decorated with foli- 
age damascened in gold, 
and at the top and bottom 
are two chased medallions : 
Vulcan forging and Cupid 
embracing a woman. 

Among the wrought-iron 
work not incrusted, we 
show two small coffers in 
beautifully carved open- 
work, The first one, of 
French make at the end of 
the fifteenth century, is rec- 
tangular in shape, with a 
flat cover. This chest is 
entirely composed of iron 
plates, with open-work 
carving in the flamboyant 
Gothic style, applied upon 
a parchment background. 
Among these carvings are 
fleurs-de-lis and armorial 
bearings accompanied by 
a crosier. The corners of 
the chest have supports. 
Upon the front is fixed a 
lock and hasp with sup- 
ports, Thekeyhole is con- 
cealed by a movable spring 
plate. The inside is lined 
with white skin ornamented 
with armorial bearings. 
The coffer is about five 
inches high, thirteen inches 
long and eight inches wide. 

The other chest is Span- 
ish work of the fifteenth 
century. The legs are 
formed by the supports 
that ornament the angles, 
while the sides are com- 
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ITALIAN, SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY, 


posed of carved openwork plates superposed, reproduc- 
ing decorative subjects borrowed from the Gothic archi- 
tecture of the fifteenth century. Upon the bulged cover 


MIRROR FRAME, 


ITALIAN METAL WORK, SIX- 


TEENTH CENTURY. 
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these ornaments are replaced by inscriptions in Gothic 
characters, carved in open-work ; the words are separated 
by trefoils or fleurs-de-lis : “ Ave Maria, Gracia plena— 
O Mater Dey memento mey—O membra mea benedicta 
—Virgo. Maria—Regyna cely letare.’’ Height, about 
ten inches; length, nine inches ; width, six and one half 
inches, 

The Spitzer Collection is surprisingly rich in locks, 
bolts, door knockers and keys, a branch of work in 


EMBOSSED LEATHER BOOKCASE, 


ITALIAN WORK, END OF FIFTEENTH CENTURY, IN THE SPITZER MUSEUM. 


which the French artisans of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance excelled. The difficulty of working the 
hard metal has given to the locksmith’s productions a 
character of originality that is to be seen in no other 
branch of industry. The fronts of locks were some- 
times so profusely ornamented that they became perfect 
pictures. For example, there is in the Spitzer Collection 
a large lock in the form of a triptych, which in its dec- 
oration represents The Last Judgment. All the figures 
of this remarkable composition are treated 
in a masterly manner, and the design as 
well as the execution denotes an artist of 
greattalent. Another lock reproduces the 
scene of The Temptation, in the Garden of 
Eden. Still another represents the mar- 
tyrdom of St. John. 

The front of the door-lock in the ac- 
companying illustration is entirely covered 
with a moulded border and a carved net- 
work, having daisies at the intersection of 
the links. Near the keyhole, in an oval 
medallion, are the letters L F, interlaced 
with flowers and carved in open-work. 
The knob, as well as the bolt handle, is 
chased. The five round hold-fasts in- 
tended for the screws are engraved. 

The door-bolt, semicircular at each one 
of its extremities, is ornamented at its up- 
per and lower part by a scroll in the form 
of an Amazon shield, and decorated with 
a rosette. In thecentre of the plate is an 


H surmounted by a crown. The knob is 
ornamented with a rosette. 

The padlock is of German make. Its 
front is cut out in the form of an S, and 
entirely covered with engraved arabesques. 
The handle of the padlock is double, and 
the keyhole is concealed by a movable 
plate, opening by means of aspring. The 
key, in the shape of a heart, it may be 
worth noticing, has a very long bit. 

The sixty-one keys are nearly all of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, those periods being 
the most interesting ones from a decorative point of 
view. The majority of them are perfect gems, engraved 
and chased with foliage, fantastical animals, trophies of 
arms, figures, armorial bearings, etc. The few samples 
that we show will justify our praise. 

There are over two hundred specimens of cutlery in 
the Spitzer Collection, and from an examination of them 
it is easy to conclude that the people of the Middle 
Ages—the nobles at least 
—had a larger variety of 
table utensils than is com- 
monly supposed. Most of 
these objects are beautiful 
specimens of inlaid and en- 


graved work. Take as an 
example the old Italian 
“presentoir" _ illustrated 
on page 54. It has a long, 


thin, pointed blade. Upon 
one of its sides is engraved 
the Benediction ; upon the 
other, the Graces, accom- 
panied by their musical no- 
tation. The handle, ve- 
neered with wood inlaid 
with rounds of brass, ends 
with a chased and gilded 
knob in the form of a vase. 
The French knife of the 
seventeenth century has on 
the blade two marks; one 
of which represents a fleur- 
de-lis. The handle of the 
two-pronged fork of the 
sixteenth century is partly 
of silver gilt and partly of 
polished iron, the same as 
the prong ; the high relief 
figure of a lion is in silver 
gilt. The Flemish fork is 
in silver gilt, with a carved 
ivory handle showing a 
child carrying a basket of 
fruit upon his shoulders. 
The second spoon in our 
illustration is surmounted 
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SMALL CHEST, 


FRENCH WORK, END OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
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by a chased lion's head in which is inserted an ivory 
handle terminated by a serpent and a dragon interlaced. 
The spoon, in mother-of-pearl, is 
mounted in silver gilt. The handle 
of the Nuremberg spoon is term- 
inated by a finely chased statuette 
of the Virgin holding the infant 
Jesus. Inside the bowl, in the cen- 
tre of a scroll, is engraved the date, 
A.D. 1562, Stamp, N (Nurem- 
berg) and a T crowned. 


I1V.—LEATHER WORK. 


No other collection of medizval 
leather work is as rich and impor- 
tant as that of the Spitzer Museum, 
which contains choice specimens of 
all the varieties of manufacture from 
the fourteenth to the seventeenth 
century. The greater part of these 
objects were made by the process 
of “cuir bouilli,” which is to-day 
called embossed leather. All the 
pieces are beautifully ornamented, 
some in relief, others engraved or 
stamped and some richly colored. 
They consist of small coffers, 
sheaths, boxes, needle-cases, book- 
covers and cases for all sorts of in- 
struments and precious objects. We 
have space only for a few examples, and have selected 
by preference the Italian work of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, all of which is highly decorative. 

’ Before speaking of these we would refer to the ex- 
ample illustrated in The Art Amateur last month 
and through inadvertence incorrectly described as a 
lantern of the sixteenth century. It is a fifteenth- 
century box in the shape of a pyxis or pod; it is of 
wood covered with black leather, stamped and en- 
graved. The ornamentation of the box propercon- 
sists of foliage; the cover is decorated with two 
dragons surrounded by clusters of leaves. 

The sheath, shown on page 52, dates from the six- 
teenth century, and was made in the north of Italy. It 
is in black leather, engraved and stamped, and has 
four sides formed of two parts fitting into each other, 
with suspension rings on all the sides. The ornamenta- 
tion consists of foliage and four figures in relief : For- 
tune, Hercules strangling Antzus, Faith, and the bust 
of a man wearing a hat with feathers. Nearly all these 
ornaments were originally gilded. 

The cylindrical shaped case is also in black leather 
stamped and engraved. The ornamentation of friezes 
of foliage is disposed in rings or in spaces containing 
figures of dragons. There are besides armorial bear- 
ings upon the cover, with holes for the cords, that are 
attached to rings upon the sides. 

The illustration is a sample of the book-covers or 
boxes made in Italy during the fifteenth century. It 
is in black leather, staniped and engraved. Upon one 
of the sides the Virgin is shown seated under an arcade 
and holding the infant Jesus upon her knees; two an- 
gels accompany her. Upon the other side—that shown 
in the illustration—is an armorial escutcheon. The 
decoration of the two principal sides of the cover con- 
sists of the same design : a round medallion containing 
the sacred monogram held by two figures and surround- 
ed with scroll work. Upon the top of the cover, Christ 
with arms extended is represented standing in the tomb 
and accompanied by the instruments of the Passion ; 
two angels are to the right and left of the Saviour. All 
these subjects stand out in relief upon an unpolished 
background. CLARENCE WASON. 

PaRIS, Dec. 1, 1891. 


NUREMBERG, 1562. 


ART AND THE EVECTRIC LIGHT. 


THE artistic problems involved in electric lighting are 
both numerous and interesting. It has been found pos- 
sible to utilize almost all the forms of candelabra, 
standing and swing- 
ing lamps, chande- 
liers and so forth, in- 
vented to serve in 
other schemes of il- 
lumination. A small 
portable battery may 
be put in a lamp vase, 
or a wire may be 
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run along the pipe of a gas fixture; but, in addition, 
the electric light may be disposed of in many ways 
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which would be impossible in the case of gas or candles. 
The pliability of the wire conveying the current enables 
it to be bent in any direction ; and the fact that the light 
is given off by an incandescent loop of solid carbon and 
not by a burning gas makes it possible 
to dispose the light itself, and the globe” 
containing it, at any desiredangle. Be- 
cause of the intensity of the light and its 
comparatively small heating power it 
may be used close to the ceiling; and, 
while a shade of some sort is almost ne- 


PURSE CLASP. ITALIAN WORK, 
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cessary, every variety of shade may be used, even 
those that are very properly felt to be dangerous in the 
case of an oil lamp or gas or candle. This freedom 


should be tempting to designers, and we have no doubt 
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that many of our readers will be called on at some time 

to apply the electric light in new ways to the lighting 
and decoration of their homes, or 
of their churches and other places 
of assembly. We have already in- 
cidentally given some hints bearing 
on this subject, but it is of such 
importance that we will doubtless 
feel obliged to recur to it quite often. 
There is already a much greater 
number of novel and artistic appli- 
ances in use than the public is 

aware of. Let us describe a few: 

The rooms of a firm in Fifth 
Avenue are laid out “en suite,” like 
the first floor of a fine modern resi- 
dence. There is a tapestried re- 
ception-room from which one passes 
into a magnificent dining-room, fin- 
ished in oak, with a carved oak 
mantel rising to the coffered ceiling, 
from the compartments of which, 
decorated in dull red and blue, in 
the style of Francis 1., depend chan- 
deliers of all imaginable shapes and 
materials—wrought iron, oxidized 
silver, steel, bronze, ormolu ; and fit- 
ted with globes of engraved or cut 
or ruby glass, or with candle-shaped 
burners of Mexican onyx. A hall chandelier is 
designed as an arrangement of water-lily pads in 
crystallized glass holding the lights, while other, 
larger leaves of beaten copper are spread out above 
them as reflectors. Another has drooping globes 
of opalescent glass and a light frame of scrolls and 
foliage in brass and copper; and still another has 
ground glass globes depending from an involucre 
of hammered copper. From a wrought-iron crane 
of old French style hangs a lantern of the same 
material, the glass of which is crystallized and set 
with blue ‘‘ jewels.” Another has a hanging vase 
of pink-and-white glass supported by branches of 
roses in wrought iron. Three winged dragons, wing 
to wing, have globes issuing from their mouths; 
there are globes of perforated brass holding lights 
inside ; and hanging brackets of black metal with oxi- 
dized silver leaves. A wall bracket has shades of 
pink silk and crossed palm-leaf fans in copper for reflect- 
ors; and another is shaped like an antique beacon- 
light in iron, with a spray of ivy and a rampant lion in 
brass. A little Silenus from Pompeii, in the Naples Mu- 
seum, an antique “surtout de table,” copied in green 
bronze, holds up a cylindrical lamp ; and there are other 
statues, Mercuries and Irises and the like, in abundance. 

From this room opens a small Moorish room of 
excellent design, with arcades brilliantly painted with 
conventional floral patterns in various tones of red, walls 
panelled with red silk and a black ceiling covered with 
arabesques in gold and silver. This room is full of 
Chinese lanterns in ebony and painted glass, and Persian 
lamps of perforated brass, set with red or blue or green 
“‘jewels.” A unique piece of Japanese metal work, two 
realistic dragons, wrought scale by scale and so fastened 
together that they can be posed in any attitude possible 
to dragons, bears a branch tipped by flames” of carved 
crystal enclosing minute “ carbons.” 

A Louis XVI. drawing-room comes next, panelled in 
gray striped silk, with minute flowers of red and pale green. 
Between the gilded mouldings framing the panels are 
“ entre-deux” of old rose-colored silk. The mantel is of 
Mexican onyx, and the ceiling is an oval painted to 
represent a sky, with birds flying across it from branch to 
branch of lilac and wistaria in blossom. All these delicate 
colors show fully as well by electric light as by daylight, 
only with an added delicacy ; and as the branches and 
chandeliers are all from correct models and made of 
ormolu or oxidized silver, and the ground glass globes 
give nearly the tone of candle-light, the general effect is 
more nearly that of a salon of the old régime than has 
been seen since candles went out and gas came in. The 
same remark was 
true of a little Roco- 
co boudoir, which 
completes the suite 
of rooms. This is 
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hung with a dull, 
pale, liver-colored 
silk, with ribbon- 
scrolls and flowers 
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in shades of the same colors, and the ceiling is an oval 
trellis with convolvulus and trumpet-flower vines, 
framed in sulphur yellow and gold. This most trying 
combination of tones lights up perfectly well. 

The countless forms of fittings displayed in these 
rooms are, however, far from exhausting the artistic 
possibilities of electric lighting. Lights have been 
twined like a growing vine around pillars, and hung in 
festoons from one column to another. They have been 
placed temporarily in porcelain bowls and hollow carv- 
ings of jade and carnelian. They have been placed in 
the thickness of the walls of the room that they were to 
illuminate behind thin slabs of translucent stone. Yet 
there probably remain to be invented as many new 
contrivances as have already been thought of. We will 
be glad to hear from those of our readers who may have 
any novel suggestions to make. 


TO EBONIZE AND STAIN WOOD. 


For ebonizing, cherry is the best wood. It should 
be thoroughly sandpapered, and the holes and knots 
stopped with wax. The wood is then ready to receive 
four coats of black shellac. To make this, take half a 
pound of lampblack and one ounce of ultramarine blue ; 
put them into a vessel and stir in shellac until the in- 
gredients are as thick as cream. Strain the mixture 
through cheese-cloth. Give the wood three or four coats ; 
allow a day or soto dry then thoroughly. The wood 
may now be polished. 

A crimson stain that is frequently used for decorative 
woods is made as follows: Ground Brazil wood, one 
pound ; water, three quarts ; cochineal, half an ounce. 
Boil the Brazil wood with water for an hour. Strain 
the liquid and add the cochineal. Boil this gently for 
half an hour, and the stain will then be fit for use. 
This is first applied, and then the varnish. The latter 
is composed of half a gallon of rectified spirits of wine, 
six ounces of gum sandarach, three ounces of gum mas- 
tic and half a pint of turpentine varnish. Put the mix- 
ture into a tin can by the stove, frequently shaking it 
until it is well dissolved. Then strain it, and it is ready 
for use. If the varnish is harder than desired, thin it 
with more turpentine varnish. 

For an “antique oak” finish, give the wood one heavy 
coat of strong ammonia, let it dry thoroughly, and then, 
to make the relief, use oxalic acid, which will eat away 
the parts of the surface to be dispensed with. Great 
care should be taken when using this acid, for if it gets 
onthe hands or clothes it will burn them. If the wood 
is to be given a varnished finish, apply four coats of rub- 
bing varnish, Finish as with other woods. 


IN PRAISE OF HOLLY. 


“ THE mistletoe hung in the castle hall, 
And the holly branch shone on the old oak wall.” 


—Old Song. 
“ Let every man be jolly, 
Each room with yvie leaves is drest, 
And every post with holly.” 
— Wither. 
“ Up with the holly, ivie, all, 
Wherewith ye dress the Christmas hall,’’ 
—Herrick, 


“« The ivie and holly berries are seen, 
And Yule log and wassail come round again.” 


—RHerrick, 
‘* When the bare and wintry woods. we see, 
What then so cheerful as the holly tree ?” 
— Southey. 
‘* In my age as cheerful might I be, 
As the green winter of the holly tree.” 
— Southey. 
‘« Wreathe the holly, twine the bay.” 
—Carol, 
“« Let the bright red berries glow 
Everywhere in goodly show.” 
—Carol, 
‘* And earth touched heaven in a kiss, 
Under the mistletoe bough.” 
—Massey. 
‘* Boldest of plants that ever faced the wind.” 
— Wordsworth. 
‘* Wreathe and twine the holly 
Brought from the woods away.” 
—Old Song. 
“ The holly ! the holly ! oh, twine it with bay, 
Come, give the holly a song.” 
—E£. Cook. 
‘* Sing to the holly, the Christmas holly, 
That hangs over peasant and king.”’ 
—E. Cook. 
** With holly and ivy 
So green and so gay, 
We deck up our houses 
As fresh as the day.” 
—Old Song. 
“* Gentle at home amid my friends I'd be, 
Like the high leaves upon the holly tree.” 
—Southey. 


‘*A Christmas day to be perfect should be clear and cold, with 
holly branches in berry.”"—Zeigh Hunt. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LIFE OF GUSTAVE DORE could hardly have 
been written by one more competent than the late Blanchard 
Jerrold, whose intimate acquaintance with the artist led to their 
undertaking together that book of ‘‘ London: A Pilgrimage,’’ 
which, it must be said ‘‘en passant,” does not give the highest 
proofs of the talent of either of them. Still, it brought Jerrold, 
Doré and Doré’s publishers and engravers and family very 
much together, It is from members of his family that Jerrold got 
the interesting information here given about the artist’s boyhood, 
and the still more interesting sketches of schoolboys and peasants 
with which it is illustrated. It is curious to compare these early 
caricatures with the so-called ‘‘studies’’ for the big paintings 
now in London, which are given toward the end of the volume. 
The “studies” are both slight and weak ; the caricaturesare full 
of observation and power. The conclusion is unavoidable that 
Doré, with all his great natural gifts and cultivated memory, had 
completely exhausted himself before he died. It is the fault of 
this book that it dwells too much on these later works of a fail- 
ing imagination, and that it does not tell us more of those early 
essays in the grotesque, on which Doré’s fame must rest. It is 
not the painter of the Bond Street pictures, nor even the illus- 
trator of the Bible, Dante and Tennyson that will be remem- 
bered in the future, but the creator of all those serio-comic per- 
sonages of Rabelais, the ‘‘ Contes Drolatiques” and Don Quixote. 
An early attempt ina satirical vein, ‘‘ Holy Russia,” furnishes 
matter for an interesting chapter. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Or HINTS TO AMATEURS, by Louise Jopling, our 
appreciation has been made known by the copious extracts which 
we have made from it. Miss Jopling has serious qualifications 
for the work which she has undertaken, of giving advice to ama- 
teurs on practice in black and white drawing, oil painting, water- 
colors, pastels, photography, sketching from nature, perspective 
and anatomy. She is herself an artist of repute, and has had the 
advantage of a thorough continental training. There is nothing 
that is not sensible and well considered in her little book, which 
her crisp and pointed style makes it a pleasure to read. We 
heartily commend it to our readers, (Harper & Bros.) 


THE WOMEN OF THE FRENCH SALONS, by Amelia 
Gere Mason, reviewsthe rise and development of feminine influence 
in France during more than two centuries, from the point of view 
of an American woman who would like to see something like the 
old French salon reappear in American society, but who fears that 
club life and the press make the thing impossible. The point 
of view, however, is in this case of little consequence. It wasa 
work worth doing to prepare these chapters, which give the 
woman’s side of social history from the seventeenth century to 
the Restoration. For Frenchmen that has been done by their 
innumerable writers of memoirs, but few foreigners can find the 
time to read even the principal of these; and when one has 
dipped into St. Simon, skipped through De Goncourt, heard 
Rousseau’s ‘‘Confessions’” and opened Mme. de Sevigne'’s 
‘** Letters,” he has still no very precise idea of the succession of 
the queens of society that he encounters in these pages, It needs 
a book like the present to bring order into such desultory reading 
and to show how the salon grew from the germ in the Hétel de 
Rambouillet to the *‘ philosophical salons’’ of the last century 
and the literary salons of the early part of the present. Mlle. de 
Scudery, author of interminable romances; the précieuses, 
ridiculous and otherwise ; the Port-Royalists; Mme. de Sévigné 


.and her innumerable letters ; the Duchesse du Maine, her super- 


ficial acquirements and her passion for smashing furniture, pass 
before us. Of Mme. Geoffrin and her triumphal journey to 
Warsaw, and her unobtrusive tact, which, like cotton wool, kept 
the china dolls of her acquaintance from knocking against one 
another, we have an amusing chapter, and an excellentengraving, 
after the portrait by Chardin, which shows her looking up from 
her embroidery frame, spectaclesin hand. The more interesting 
though weakly emotional Mme. d’Epinay, Rousseau’s friend, is 
too slightly treated of ; but the hard and clever Mme. du Deffand, 
to whom all conditions, ‘‘ from the angel to the oyster,’’ appeared 
equally unhappy, has a chapter to herself—or herself and Wal- 
pole, to whom her last message was, ‘‘ Divert yourself as much 
as you can.” The Salon Helvétique of Mme. Necker and the 
Revolutionary and post-Revolutionary salons of Mme. de Staél, 
Mme. Roland, Mme. Swetchine, Mme. Récamier bring the 
volume to a close. It is fully illustrated and handsomely bound. 
(Century Co.) 


MARIE ANTOINETTE AND THE DOWNFALL OF 
RoyALTy is the concluding volume of M. de Saint-Amand’s life 
of the queen in his series of ‘‘ Famous Women of the French 
Court,” other volumes of which have been noticed at some length 
in these pages. M. de Saint-Amand’s faults are diffuseness and 
a tendency to moralize in a commonplace vein ; but the present 
volume is perhaps freer from them than most of the series, owing, 
no doubt, to the number and importance of the events that had 
to be included in it, and which imposed brevity on the writer. 
It treats of the period between the beginning of 1792 and the 
proclamation of the Republic, which includes the death of Gus- 
tavus III., the rise to temporary power of Mme. Roland, the in- 
vasion of the Tuileries, the féte of the Federation and the massa- 
cres of September. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


THE WOOING OF GRANDMOTHER GREY, by Kate 
Tannatt Woods (Lee & Shepard). This is a superb Christmas 
book, clad in fawn color and gold and richly illustrated on fine 
and heavy paper. It is for the family circle—for the grown 
people, who will read between the lines, and forthe children, who 
will enjoy the quaint rhymes that accompany each illustration. 
The frontispiece is a fine portrait of Grandmother Grey. Where 
the recital begins, a picture shows the old couple sitting by a 
blazing wood fire, where a tea-kettle is hooked on the crane, and 
little stockings hang in a fow along below the long mantel-shelf. 
The dear old lady’s mind reverts to the past, and accordingly the 
next picture that appears is an out-door Christmas scene, with 
her lover as a young man making his way through a snow-storm 
to come ‘‘a-courtin’.’”, Then the two happy young people are 
seen in the old-fashioned parlor, and Grandmother Grey goes 
on with her reminiscences : 

“ You took from your pocket this little ring— 
It was larger then a sight, 
And you tried it on my finger, you know ; - 

Shall I ever forget that night ?” - 
So on through the courtship, one well-remembered scene after 
another is given, until the couple stand at the altar. Then there are 
pretty pictures of wedded life. The morning is anticipated, when 
the grandchildren will hold up a candle to see the face of the tall 
old clock and the little white night-gowns will come trooping in 
and plump, eager hands will reach for the well-filled stockings. 


This is the last of the pretty pictures that Grandmother Grey 
conjures up for us. The next another voice describes ; it is also 
a winter scene. Beyond the dark, leafless trees that rise above 
the snow there is little to be discerned save the church spire that 
is relieved by a golden sunset, and upon the white margin over it 
angel forms seem to be floating. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE for November, 1890, to 
April, 1891, abounds in articles on artistic themes. A series of 
engravings after pictures by American artists is especially to be 
noticed, and we hope it will be continued. Those after Kenyon 
Cox, especially his portrait of the sculptor, St. Gaudens, atwork, 
should help to make the public better acquainted with one of the 
most virile of our figure painters. An article on ‘‘ Two French 
Sculptors,’? Rodin and Dalou, is chiefly remarkable because of 
the excellent pen-and-ink illustrations drawn by Mr. Wyatt 
Eaton. Mr. Charlesde Kay writes of ‘* Theodore Rousseau and 
the French Landscape School,” with illustrations from pictures 
in American galleries. The series of engravings after ‘ Italian 
Old Masters,” with the criticisms attached, seem to us the 
weakest work that The Century has printed in this line. Mr. 
Cole is never so happy as in the rendering of values treated 
ornamentally, and, at times, in his written observations ; these last 
are by far the most valuable part of the whole series. Other 
series of illustrated articles are on ‘‘ California and the Gold 
Hunters,” ** Experiences of War Prisoners,” *‘ An American in 
Thibet,” and some articles on the ‘*‘ Memoirs of Talleyrand.” 
Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith’s amusing story, ‘‘ Colonel Carter of 
Cartersville,”’ is a decided feature of this volume, (The Cen- 
tury Co.) 


RECENT FICTION. 

CYPHERS, by Ellen Olney Kirk, is a story of society 
that is neither tame nor naughty. Though many of the characters 
are what the title calls them, the author knows how to extract 
amusement from them, and makes them vastly more interesting to 
read of than they would be to live with. The heroine, however, 
Mrs. Lee Childe, is a being of another mould ; a rich young widow, 
handsome, sensible and vivacious, she returns to society some 
years after the death of her husband, and carries all before her— 
all, that is, except Sidney Breck, architect, who, infatuated by 
a passion for a young concert singer, Anita Rivera, does not per- 
ceive her liking for him, Mrs. Lee Childe tries to favor his suit ; 
but Anita fails as a singer, fears to marry a poor man, and cap- 
tures a ‘‘ cypher’’ in brains with around sum in dollars attached. 
After this Breck comes to-his senses, and perceives what he 
should have perceived at the beginning. Of plot, it will be 
seen, there is very little, but there is much excellent character 
drawing, and a vein of quiet humor runs through the book, 
making it one of the brightest novels of the season. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 


A WOMAN OF SHAWMUT is a tragical story of 
Boston in Puritan times, by Edmund James Carpenter. Penelope 
Pelham, after the bans had been published for her marriage with 
Ezekiel Bolt, Governor Bellingham's secretary, listens to the 
governor's advances, and as no minister will marry them, the 
governor himself, in his quality as chief magistrate, performs the 
service. Public sentiment is against the couple, the governor is 
deposed, his sister is executed for witchcraft, and altogether the 
book goes to show that New England in“ ye olden time” was 
anything but a pleasant place to live in. The story is prettily 
illustrated by F. T. Merrill, and neatly bound in olive and white. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 


IN THE BURNING OF ROME Professor Alfred J. 
Church tells of Nero’s greatest crime, in the course of an interest- 
ing tale devoted mainly to the fortunes of more agreeable per- 
sons. The plot hatched against the emperor by Licinius and his 
friends furnishes the principal incidents, and the British princess, 
Claudia, the subject of one of Martial’s epigrams, is introduced 
as a subordinate character. The descriptive passages are par- 
ticularly good ; and thereare colored illustrations after antique 
mosaics and wall paintings. (Macmillan & Co.) 


BETTY ALDEN is apleasantly written story of Puritan 
days, in which figure Myles Standish and ‘‘ furmety for supper,” 
and Gilian Brewster and *‘ roast pig and seed cake and a glass of 
sweet wine, and maybe alittle taste of arrack punch.”’ Such 
gastronomic and bacchanalian details throw a kindly glamour 
over the dull doings of these narrow-minded old New England- 
ers as recounted by themselves in scores of ill-spelt ‘ journals” 
and ‘‘ diaries.” Mrs, Jane G. Austen knows how to use them 
and other odd scraps of the picturesque, so as to give a keen in- 
terest to her narrative. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


HOLIDAY STORIES, by Stephen Fiske, is a collection 
which we can most cordially commend as thoroughly artistic. 
There are nine, and all are worth reading, from ‘* Paddy from 
Cork,” the cheery newsboy who, in a way, became a business 
partner of the author, to the tragic, ‘‘ Over the Ferry,’’ in the hero 
of which old membersof the Lotos Club will fancy that they 
recognize aneccentric artist long identified with its membership. 
Mr. Fiske probably has a basis of fact for all of these stories, 
even for the uncanny one called ‘‘An American Ghost;”’ in 
some, such as the capital juryman yarn,‘‘ Ten to Two” and “A 
Happy Escape,” he frankly gives actual names and incidents. 
A better volume for odd half hours of relaxation it would be 
difficult to find. (Boston: Benjamin R. Tucker.) 


ONE REASON WHY, a novel, by Beatrice Whitby, 
appears in the excellent Town and Country Library. The one 
reason why the heroine does not at once marry her lover is simply 
because she does not think him old enough to know his ewn mind, 
By the end of the volume he has aged somewhat, and the mar- 
riage takes place. The stream of true love could hardly run 
any smoother. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


MARSE HEATHERCOTE’S STORY, by Mrs. Moles- 
worth, is a tale, agreeably illustrated, of an old Cornish manor- 
house, an attic and a trap-door leading to a secret closet between 
the floor of the attic and the ceiling of the room below. Here is 
discovered the treasure of a miserly ancestor of the Travers family, 
old Sir Hurlbert, which comes in very handy, as his descendants, 
who figure in the story, are as poor as they are virtuous. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

* DRAWN BLANK, by Mrs. Robert Jocelyn, is one of 
those novels of English country life which appear to be as numer- 
ous as the sands of the sea. Lord Lethbury’s daughter, Lady 
Mary Dunstable, is fond of hunting and riding. She has for 
foster-sister the step-daughter of the gamekeeper. The relations 
of the dramatis person2 are as complicated as they are in Ollen- 
dorf’s ‘* Readers.” This Jennie Grant has all the virtues and 
attractions that nature can bestow, and turns out to be the true 
Lady Dunstable, the infants having been changed in the cradle in 
the good, old-fashioned manner, by a designing nurse, the mother 
of the true Jennie Grant. This complicates the relations of the 
two young girls beyond the power, we verily believe, of Ollen- 
dorf himself to disentangle them, especially as the girls are un- 
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willing to change places. But love does what the grammarian 
cannot, as the girls marry and have to tell their husbands all 
about it. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


ELSKET is a wild Norwegian maid, daughter of 
a descendant of the Vikings, who lives with her father in a lone- 
ly hut, thatched with turf, in the mountains. Her unhappy love 
affair, ended by a murder which is sedulously kept from her knowl- 
edge, is told as an incident in a tourist’s summer. ‘ George 
Washington’s Last Duel” and ‘ P’laski’s Tunament” are stories 
in negro dialect. 
the Squth immediately after the war. ‘‘A Soldier of the Em- 
pire” recounts an incident, real or imaginary, of the Franco- 
Prussian war. These stories, by Thomas Nelson Page, have 
much of that picturesque quality which has made the fortune of 
his ‘** Newfound River” and ‘‘In Ole Virginia.’”? The title 
story, though quite out of the author's usual vein, is particularly 
good. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


THE CHASE OF THE METEOR, by Edwin Lasseter 
Bynner, is that of a runaway train which is pursued and luckily 
captured*in time to avoid a collision with the lightning express. 
Of other short stories in the volume, we prefer ‘‘ Jammer’s Ghost,” 
—which is that ofadog. “The Extra Train” tells of a summer 
outing in three or four abandoned railroad cars on an unused 
track. Other stories are ‘* The Discontented Dowager,” ‘‘ Her- 
cules Jack,’’ ‘‘ Our Special Artist,’’ ‘‘ The Tramp’s Dinner- 
Party,’’ ‘* Black Beard’s Last Struggle” and ‘‘A Cruise in a 
Soap-Bubble.” Illustrated. (Little, Brown & Co.) 


THE Jo-BoaT Boys is a capital story of boy life in 
Pittsburg, Chicago, and elsewhere in the United States, by the 
Rev. J. F. Gowan. A jo-boat, we had perhaps better inform 
our readers, is in more classical English known as a house-boat. 
The one here in question was moored in the Monongahela next 
a floating photograph gallery, and near the palatial mansion of 
the aristocratic superintendent of coal-tows, a double-decker with 
curtained windows and vine-clad trellises. But we must not at- 
tempt an abridgment of the tale. Itis a humorous but conscien- 
tious study from life, inculcating, not too openly, a useful moral. 
The iliustrations, by H. Winthorp Pierce, are excellent. (T. Y. 
Crowell & Co.) 


THE PILOTS OF POMONA are boys of the Orkneys, 
who, headed by Master Hall Erickson, make a voyage to the 
Arctic seas, in the Falcon. Locked in an ice-floe, they dis- 
cover the British ship Pilgrim, whose captain and crew have 
been dead for twelve or thirteen years. There was also a mys- 
terious passenger, the mystery concerning whom is never cleared 
up, There are also vikings and fishermen, northern lights, ice- 
caves and adventures in plenty, some of which would seem to 
show that the inhabitants of the Orkneys are a hard-hearted and 
inhospitable race. But Miss Thora Quendale is an exception, and 
it is pleasing to find that, her schooling at Copenhagen done, her 
old liking for Halcro, now become captain, is renewed, and that 
after many rough turns the two settle down to wedded bliss in 
the old home at Stromness. Pomona, we may add, forthe bene- 
fit of young readers whose atlas does not include a map of the 
Orkneys, is the principal islet of that group. The book is illus- 
trated by John Leighton. Author, Robert Leighton. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 


LITTLE FOLKS EAST AND WEST, by Harriette R. 
Shattuck (Lee & Shepard). ‘ Prairie Stories” come first, and 
they tell of the home life of some little children in Nebraska— 
children whose. parents have moved there from the East to 
‘begin life anew.”: The home was in a house made of sods, and 
much comfort and good cheer it afforded. The children knew 
something of what a former home was like, and in their play 
make-believe supplied all luxury and elegance. Stern realities 
are also well described. On one occasion a boy of twelve, who 
is left alone with his little sister for the day, has to bind her ona 
horse and ride with her through a prairie fire ; safety is behind 
it, not ahead of it. Another hero is a little newsboy, who has 
been sent from New York to find a home in Nebraska. With 
him hardship is a thing of the past, and in the new land of plenty 
he thinks the ‘‘ good times” have come. Next are new ‘ Mother 
Goose Stories,” then “‘ Fairy Stories,” and last, ‘‘ True Stories.” 
The heroine of one of these is the little Spartan maiden Gorgo, 
who became the wife of King Leonidas, the brave defender of the 
pass of Thermopylz. This little book has an artistic binding, 
a few pretty illustrations, and would interest children who are 
well beyond babyhood, 


POETRY. 


ScoTt’s LADY OF THE LAKE, with the author's notes 
and introduction from the edition of 1830, reaches us, one of a 
series of volumes of ‘‘ Laurel-crowned Verse.” It is tastefully 
printed on good paper, neatly and substantially bound in dark 
blue cloth, and would make a very desirable edition of the poem 
even if it were not (as it is) a marvel of cheapness. (A. C. 
McClurg & Co.) 


THE BLUE POETRY BOOK, edited by Mr. Andrew 
Lang, is a collection of verse for children, of somewhat higher 
quality than is usually thought ‘‘good enough” for them. Mr. 
Lang, guided by recollections of what pleased himself in youth. 
He liked, it appears, a poem with a story in it. Hence there 
are a good many of the old border ballads in his collection ; but 
there are also plenty of pure lyrics by Burns and Moore and other 
masters of song, and a few reflective poems from Wordsworth, 
Longfellow, and others. On the whole, we should call it an ex- 
cellent book of poetry for boys. It hasa handsome blue-and-gold 
cover, and many illustrations of varying degrees of merit. 
Longmans, Green & Co.) 


LyrA HEROICA is a collection of ballads and short 
ms of a narrative sort, such as will probably prove attractive to 
ys. The compiler, Mr. William Ernest Henley, admits that he 
has committed faults both in including some doggerel and in 
leaving out much of what might very well find a place in such a 
collection. But all such books are sure to include a great deal 
that is good, and are also sure to quite suit no one who is capa- 
_ of making a collection of his own. (Charles Scribner’s 
ns. ) 


“ELIZABETHAN SONGS in ‘Honour of Love and 
Beautie’” is a somewhat different sort of compilation from the 
above, being limited not only in subject but in range, and includ- 
ing many pieces that are not within the scope of the ordinary 
reader. The introduction, by Mr. Andrew Lang, makes a rather 
strained contrast between the lyrics of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries and those of to-day. The latter, he says, do not 
‘sing themselves” and do not tempt anybody to set them to 
music; both Moore and Burns wrote Zo old airs. The most 
musical poetry of our time, such as Coleridge’s and Shelley’s, is 
unsingable ; but Campion wrote his own music, and the songs of 
Carew, Lovelace and others represented in this volume were 


‘* set” to music almost as soon as they appeared. Perhaps the _ 


trouble is with the musicians of the present day, who prefer 
‘*Willikins and his Dinah” or ‘t The Old Plantation Home’’ to 
Shelley’s or Tennyson’s songs. The book is beautifully printed 
and bound, with charming head and tail pieces and illustrations 
by the compiler, Mr. E. H. Garrett. (Little, Brown & Co.) 


** Run to Seed” is a tale of the hard times in. 


VARIOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


HEROES AND HERO WoRrSHIP, perhaps more than 
any other book of Carlyle’s, shows how essentially narrow he 
was. A shabbier collection of heroes than these Norse hobgob- 
lins and Scotch ranters of his it would be hard to imagine that 
any man should seriously set up for the world’s admiration. 
Shakespeare and Dante, we are sure, would strenuously object, 
if they had had anything to say about it, against being set down 
in such company. But to any one who thinks it necessary to read 
Carlyle’s appreciations of great men and little we can heartily 
commend this Chicago edition as a neat, cheap and substantial 
piece of book manufacture. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


PRELUDES AND STUDIES on musical themes of the 
day, by W. J. Henderson, are about half on Wagner, including 
a study of the story, philosophy and music of the ‘‘ Ring of the 
Nibelungen,”’ and studies of ‘‘ Parsifal’”’ and Tristan.’”’ Of the 
other half of the book most is devoted to a history of the evolu- 
tion of piano music, seeking its origins in fifteenth-century organ 
music and popular dance airs. An essay on Schubert, whom the 
author justly rates as a musical genius, completes the volume. 
Mr. Henderson shows a liberal taste and a wide acquaintance 
with musical literature. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


ARCADIAN Days, by William Howe Downes, is a 
volume of pleasantly written essays on familiar American types 
of landscape, drawn mostly from the neighborhood of Boston. 
Mr. Downes is fully alive to the picturesque quality of New Eng- 
land landscape, which too many of our artists ignore or, worse 
yet, misrepresent. He treats of the ‘‘ River,” the ‘‘ Hills,” the 
“Shore ;” of ‘* A Day in June,” ‘*‘ The Abandoned Farm-house,”’ 
thunder-storms, sunsets, and a ‘Nocturne.’”’ Those who are 
constantly declaiming against what they call the ‘ crudity” and 
‘*bareness”’ of American landscape are strongly recommended to 
read Mr. Downes, who believes, as we do, that the very qualities 
that distress and dishearten the grumblers are those that will 
afford stimulus and delight to stronger men. His book is illus- 
trated by rather slight pen-and-ink sketches and slighter etchings, 
by Mr. A. H. Bicknell. (Estes & Lauriat.) 


THE BUSINESS OF LIFE, by the author of “ How to 
be Happy though Married,” is, like that entertaining book, a 
collection of scrappy, anecdotal, amusing essays on serious sub- 
jects, such as ‘‘ Work and Rest,” ** The Dark Valley Lighted up,” 
** The Pitfalls of Life,” ‘*Censoriousness.’’ ‘‘ Not being able to 
whistle to the reader,” the author says in his preface, ‘‘I have 
tried to win his attention by illustrations and anecdotes.” In this 
he has deservedly won much success ; but as to his ulterior object 
of making his readers feel that it is ‘‘an altogether serious thing 
to be alive,’’ we fear that he has accomplished little in that direc- 
tion. Instead of sugar-coating his pills of morality, he puts up 
the sweet and thé bitterin separate packages or paragraphs, care- 
fully labelled, so that the veriest novice in the art of skipping will 
find it easy to pick out the story and leave the moral. But this 
is in itself a pleasant, if not exactly a profitable exercise. To give 
a notion of the nature of the book: There are in the introduc- 
tion of five es, stories and aphorisms from Ruskin’s ‘* Fors 
Clavigéra,” from Dean Swift’s ‘‘ Journal,” from Isaak Walton, 
Tom Paine, Wordsworth, St. Bernard, the Prophet Elijah and 
atale of a Highland boatman, and another of some German 
peasants and their idea about an altar piece. To each of these is 
tacked on a little moral reflection, sometimes trite, sometimes 
clever ; but the stories themselves are all new to the majority of 
readers, well selected and well told. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


WEDDINGS, FORMAL AND INFORMAL, gives in small 
space much information about the requirements of good form as_ 
to etiquette in marriages, engagements and engagement rings, 
wedding invitations and presents, rehearsals for marriages, duties 
of bridesmaids, pages and ushers, wedding breakfasts and din- 
ners, and particular formalities to be observed by widows on the 
occasion of a second marriage. The widow, we learn, should 
choose some shade of color not exactly white, and violet, ivory or 
rose are recommended ; she wears no veil nor orange blossoms, but 
jewels and flowers are permissible, ‘‘ unless she is unmistakably 
aged.” The engagement ring, we are told, should be a hoop of 
diamonds ; it is no longer good form to exhibit wedding presents 
on the day of the wedding, but intimate friends may be asked to 
see them a day or two before. Bridesmaids only may get a 
glance at the trousseau before the marriage. A rehearsal of the 
ceremony gives the bride an opportunity to arrange many small 
points according to her taste. The minister should be invited to 
the usher’s dinner, but usually does not go. (Frederick A. 
Stokes Co.) 


MAN’S FRIEND, THE DOG, is written by Mr. George 
B. Taylor, whose belief is that no one should own a dog unless 
he is prepared in more ways than one to be its faithful, patient 
servant. He is also of opinion that taste in dogs has improved, 
and he tells how to estimate the different breeds, how to feed 
them, exercise and*wash them; but he does not mention any 
way of stopping their barking that would not be cruel. Dogs, 
we are told by the naturalists, were first trained to bark by 
savage men. Surely it is time that modern dog lovers, who are 
gentlemen — not savages, should now try to restore them to 
their original barkless and innocent condition. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 


SUGGESTION FOR A MENU STAND. 


OUR COLOR PLATES. 


PRACTICAL HINTS FOR PAINTING IN OILS, WATER- 
COLORS AND PASTELS. 


HARVEST TIME (COLOR PLATES NOS.1 AND 2). 


HE first stage of the landscape by Mr. Carl 
Blenner will be found very helpful to the begin- 
ner, who is often at a loss, when trying to obtain 
the finished effect of a landscape, because he has 
failed through lack of experience to lay in the 
groundwork properly. Put in the sky with cobalt 
and white, toned with raw umber and black ; the 
distant hills will require cobalt, rose madder, black, 
white and possibly also a touch of raw umber. 

The light streak in front of the hills should be put in with yellow 

ochre, black and white mixed. The hedge can be laidin with 

cobalt, yellow ochre, raw umber and white, toned with black if 
too bright. For the roof of the cottage, take Indian red, black 
and white. The wheat sheaves are to be blocked in with raw 
umber, black and white, with a touch or two of burnt Sienna in 
the foremoststack. The broad lights are put in with cobalt, white 
and raw umber. In the cast shadows will be found cobalt blue, 
yellow ochre, black, white and a little rose madder worked into 
the reflections. In the yellow part of the foreground paint with 
yellow ochre, black, white and light cadmium. The greener 
parts are a mixture of yellow ochre, cobalt blue, white and black, 
with touches of rose madder, emerald green, cadmium and raw 

Sienna worked in as indicated in the study. 

In the finished painting it will be seen that very little has been 
left to do to the sky ; the clouds need a little softening and model- 
ling with the same colors already used for putting them in. The 
distant landscape is also touched up with the same colors em- 
wes in the beginning, only the proportions are more varied. 

or the hedge and trees, in addition to the colors already put in 


‘to the groundwork, a little raw Sienna and one or two touches of 


lemon yellow will be needed ; black added to raw umber will 
finish the trunks of the trees. Repaint the roof of the cottage 
with the original colors, but with scarcely any white in the mix- 
ture. In working upjthe'wheat sheaves, you will need, in addition 
to thecolors put on in the first painting, some raw Sienna and 
rose madder, some French Naples yellow for the sunlit edges 
and some Vandyck brown for the sharp markings. Great atten- 
tion must be paid to the modification of coloring as the stacks re- 
cede from view. The foreground can be touched up with Naples 

ellow, lemon yellow, raw Sienna, emerald green, while a little 

lack can be introduced to tone down shades that are too crude. 
The cast shadows need working up with the same colors before 
used, adding raw umber and raw Sienna. 


Pastels : Draw in carefully the outlines of the principal 
objects in the picture. 

For the sky use sky blue and some very light gray, with a 
warm white for the clouds. Do not leave any hard edges on the 
clouds ; blend them by rubbing your finger along the place where 
the two colors meet. For the distant hills use blue, some blue 
gray, and in places a little warm gray. For the trees on the right 
use gray green (a dark shade) over some rather bright yellow. 
Work in, in places, a little purple, and some emerald green and 
light yellow for the lights. Put in the accents of tree trunks with 
ahard purplish gray crayon. For the little house use purplish 
gray under the red, so as not to make it too prominent. For 
the trees on the left use purple, a little green and several 
warm and cool grays. Let them all blend into the sky, and 
drag a little of your sky color over them with your finger. For 
the corn-stacks use yellow (a raw Sienna color and a little cad- 
mium) under grays. The grays should be blue gray (a rather 
light tone) and purplish gray. Use less of the yellows and more 
of the grays as the corn-stacks recede from the foreground. In 
the last one no yellow will be necessary, its place being supplied 
by a warm gray. For the lights on the edges use light cadmium 
and some light gray. Do not make the details too prominent, 
but keep the whole as a dark mass against a light background. 
For the field put cadmium under your green, and rub them to- 
gether a little. In this also have it become grayer as it recedes. 
On the right side a little pink (light shade of burnt Sienna) and 
some light yellow will be needed. The left side requires some 
cool light gray. For the shadows use blue gray over your other 
color, and in places on the nearest shadow a little warm gray. 
Soften the edges of the shadows by rubbing your finger along 
the edge. 

In painting a landscape it is well to remember what Hunt 
says: ‘* In yoursketches keep the first vivid impression. Add no 
details that shall weaken it. Look first forthe big things. First 
—Proportions. Second—Values or masses of light and shade. 
Third—Details that will not spoil the beginnings.”’ 


HEAD OF A HORSE. (COLOR PLATE NO. 3.) 


THIS study may be copied in oils or in gouache. A 
careful outline drawing should first be made with pencil. In animal 
painting it is safer to use working lines. Drawa straight line par- 
allel with the left side of the canvas or paper,from the tip of the right 
ear to the lower part of the right nostril; draw also another line 
parallel to this, from the tip of the left ear down; then one hori- 
zontal line just below the ears and across the curve of the neck, 
and another through the centre of the nostrils and across the 
lower part of the neck. If these exactly correspond on the study 
and the paper or canvas prepared for the copy, they will be the 
standards by which to test all outlines. If painting in oils, thin 
Vandyck brown with turpentine, and block it in where similar 
dark appears—for instance, onthe eyes, in the nostrils, ears, and, 
in fact, on every portion of the subject that requires deep 
shadow. Nice gradations may be obtained by partially touching 
out this color with a stump of rolled-up rag. The general char- 
acter of the face and development of the muscles should thus be 
secured. The bridle should be marked off in the same way. 
Begin the regular painting by laying burnt Sienna, yellow ochre 
and rose madder upon all that part of the hair which shows the 
bright, red bay; where more light on the head imparts a 
yellowish tint, raw Sienna and Naples yellow may be added to 
the palette. Shadows must now be strengthened with Vandyck 
brown. Burnt umber and raw Sienna will be needed for the 
velvety muzzle, and also on the upper side of the neck. The cold 
tints require black, cobalt, terre-verte, Naples yellow and white. 
These will also serve to produce the background, which should 
be laid in along with the general painting of the head. _ Bristle 
brushes of fairly large size will be best to give the texture. 
Care must be taken not to weaken those details which indicate 
the spirit of the animal, such as position of head and neck, the 
pricking forward of ears, the distending nostrils, the swelling of 
veins on the side of the face, and, above all, the characteristic 
form and expression of the eyes. 

For gouache, Whatman’s imperial white water-color paper 
may be used, and the entire background tinted; or, if English 
tinted paper is at hand, suiting the general light tone, the back- 
ground will need little more than the two distinct shadows. 
Either paper will need to be moderately damped to begin with, 
to insure a general, soft effect ; but after that it will do well dry; 
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Warm sepia may be used for the first dark-warm shades. The 
general red bay will require the same colors as those named for 
oils. In place of the burnt umber and raw Sienna recommended 
for the neck and the muzzle in oils, burnt umber will suffice in 
water-color. Thus far, Chinese white must be kept out; but 
the cool tints, which are made from the same colors as in oils, 
and the pale, yellowish tints, also the same, require plenty of it. 
The bridle is to be lined in with the Chinese white and shaded 
with burnt umber. The final effect of bringing everything in 
keeping is often more readily achieved by wetting and absorbing 
some of the stronger colors with blot:ing paper than by increas- 
ing the strength of the weaker ones. This should be regarded 
as an expediency, however, not an anticipated process, else it 
might lead to careless handling. 


Pastels ; Draw in the head, being careful to preserve 
the character. An undertone of a deep shade of burnt Sienna 
will be necessary. Over this use browns for the darks, putting on 
the accents with a hard crayon. For the hair use blue gray with 
brown for the darker accents. Draw the mouth and nostrils care- 
fully with hard dark brown pastel, and blue gray for the lighter 

rts. For the eyes use a dark shade of lake under brown, witha 
light shade of blue gray for the high light. Put the high light on 
last and leave it sharp. For the reins use yellow ochre (a dark 
shade), under some light brown, Make the light edges witha 
hard, light yellow crayon and the dark shadows with a hard, brown 
crayon. Do not make these details too important. Leave the 
pastel board for background, with occasional touches of yellow 
and a little blue. This study can also be made on cartridge paper, 
leaving the paper for background. 


PORTRAIT STUDY. (COLOR PLATE NO. 4.) 


THE paper chosen for painting this head in water- 
colors should have just about the same grain as that of our plate. 
Whatman’s is the best. The paper must be carefully stretched 
as a preparation for good work. Todo this, wet it on both sides 
either with a sponge or under running water. Then put it ina 
frame made for the purpose, or paste it on a board around the 
edges with glue and paste mixed. Set the board flat, to dry. 
The drying process will take sometime. It must not be hurried by 
artificial heat ; this would cause too sudden contraction, which if it 
does not crack the paper or draw it away from the edges gener- 
ally results in an uneven surface. When the paper is thoroughly 
dry, draw the design on very carefully with a fine-pointed pencil 
not too hard—H.B. is a good quality for such use. The pencil 
outline was given in the December number of The Art Amateur, 

Do not rest content until the drawing is accurate and clear. 
If you have not the December number of the magazine before 

ou, put in the outline just as the unpainted part appears 
in the unfinished half of the color plate. This done, begin the 
painting : 

Block in the shadows of the face with raw umber and a little 
cobalt blue mixed for the darkest tones, substituting yellow ochre 
for the umber in the more delicate shadows around the mouth, 
throat, forehead and sockets of the eyes. For the dark, sharp 
markings in nostrils, eyes and lips, add to raw umber a little rose 
madder. Put in the eyes and eyebrows with raw umber toned 
with ivory black. Work freely with a full brush while putting 
in the shadows ; this is essential to their transparency. For the 
hair use French Naples yellow, yellow ochre and raw Sienna, 
For the light wash on the fur and around the head, mix ivory 
black, yellow ochre and a touch of cobalt blue. This mixture 
also serves for the local wash on the dress and hat shown in the 
finished part of theplate. Before putting in the dark, rich shadow 
against the face, the local flesh tint must be freely washed in 
with a faint tint of scarlet vermilion. The shadows beneath 
being quite dry, the wash is carried over all. When this painting 
in its turn is dry, float in a faint tinge of rose madder for the 
cheeks. The same colors are used in working up as for the 
foundation, with the addition of a little pale lemon yellow in 
parts where a very yellow tone prevails. Add to the colors for 
the hair in the second painting raw umber and black, to modify 
its brightness. The local color of the lips is rose madder, with 
scarlet vermilion. For the hat and fur, the rich black tones can- 
not be obtained by the use of black paint, which used alone always 
looks dull and spiritless ; but a mixture of such colors as indigo, 
crimson lake and burnt Sienna gives just the richness and depth 
needed. 

It is always best to secure the drawing by blocking in the shad- 
ows first, and then, when they are absolutely dry, the local tones 
are run in freely over all, Paint the flowers with scarlet ver- 
milion, rose madder, raw Sienna and black. The budsand stems 
can be put in with lemon yellow and black mixed. 


Pastels : Draw in the outlines with hard pastel. Be 
careful to preserve the character of the head. Then make a note 
of the darks around the head, compared with the color of the 
flesh. For the flesh use pink, some yellow, some c»ol white for 
high lights, and alight shade of gray green for the shadows 
around the outline of the face, and around the eyes. Use hard 
pastels in painting the eyes, nose and mouth. Be careful not to 
take too dark a brown for the accents in the eyes. For the 
shadow on the side of the nose a little red should be put on under 
the green. The color for the mouth you will find among your 
hard crayons ; the accent of shadow should be put on lastand very 
carefully. It is well in such cases to sharpen your crayon to a 
fine point. For the neck use a purplish gray for the deepest 
shadow and some cool gray over pink for the rest. 

For the hair use yellow, with some red and raw umber for the 
shadows. 

In painting the black be careful not to get ittooblack. A little 
black, especially in pastel, goes a great way. For the lights, use 
various tints of blue gray, and in some places, as on the hat, put 
-yellow under the gray. For the dress, yellow under light gray 
will give the effect. ° 

For the flowers use red for the darker parts, pink under a light 
purple for the lights. You have all the greens necessary for the 
little touches needed here, so put them on where they belong. 

The pastel board will make an agreeable background for this 
study, so it is advisable to leave it unpainted. 


HINTS FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


REQUESTS of various lady correspondents for “ hints 
for useful presents of home make’’ are complied with elsewhere. 
Let us offer a few practical suggestions for carrying them out. 

The glove and handkerchief sachets, which appear simple 
enough in construction as illustrated, are really more elaborate 
and effective if executed in accord with the newest style. The 
foundation should be of corded silk or “‘ art satin” of delicate tint, 
with a softly contrasting color for lining. The design should be 
painted on bolting cloth. Outline with gold paint ; the letters 
should also be painted in gold, The edge of the design when 
finished must be neatly cut out and then lightly sewn on to the 
silk foundation, care being taken that the stitches do not show. 
Almost any floral, conventional border can be adapted to the pur- 
pose ; pansies look particularly well so treated. A gold cord 
around the edge is a pretty finish, with a bunch of loops at one 
corner. 

The design beneath the handkerchief case is intended for the 
bag that fashionable American ladies carry when shopping, to 
hold pocketbook, handkerchief and small parcels. These bags 
are made of various materials, such as silk or fine cloth, but this 


particular design is meant for soft dark tan-colored kid or chamois 
leather; it must of course be lined with silk to match, and, in 
order to draw it up easily with double ribbons, the leather is 
divided where the deep frill and the body of the bag meet, a band 
of silk being added at the back for the ribbon to run through. 
The design should be embroidered in three or four shades of olive 
green, the lightest shades being very yellow in tone. Other 
colors, such as dull red or gray blue, could be substituted ; but 
in any case the coloring must be kept low intone in order that 
the bag may not be too conspicuous. The very simple comb 
and brush bag, at the top of the page, can be made of ecru linen 
with a band around it of rich-colored silk, the design being carried 
out in coarse écru silk to match the linen. 

The oblong bonbon box is intended to hang on a Christmas 
tree. Such boxes should be made of very gay-colored assorted 
silks. The design is usually painted on little plaques of cellu- 
loid fastened together, or to the silk, by means of holes punched 
at equal distances, through which china ribbon or fine gold are 
afterward stitched. 

The baby carriage strap is made of a broad ribbon, with rosettes 
and tie ends of a contrasting shade, the lining matching the ro- 
settes. The design is worked in two or three shades of gold-col- 
ored silks. Only silks must be employed; gold thread would be 
liable to scratch baby hands. 

The oblong cushion is meant for the back of an ordinary chair. 
In order to keep them in position such cushions are made double, 
the two parts being tied together at the top with three ribbon 
bows. Any shade of ‘art satin” or silk may be employed, the 
design being executed in solid embroidery. Another method is 
to paint the design on bolting cloth and line it with pale-colored 
satin. A close moss fringe to match the coloring of the design is 
perhaps softer in effect than a cord. The square cushion can be 
appliquéd or tinted and outlined with a couched line of gold; or 
itcan be solidly embroidered in coarse white silk or flax thread 
on soft dark bluecottongoods. This isa method much in vogue 
just now for useful cushions or small table squares. The cord 
must also be of white. For a cushion the squares are finished off 
with white fringe. : 

The bell pulls on either side of the page must harmonize in 
coloring with their surroundings. A good stout, broad ribbon 
is best lined with gold color, buckram being placed between to 
make them stiff and firm. The design should be worked with 
gold passing. 


THE Louis Seize garlands given on page 40, as well 
as the floral and ribbon wreath in the supplement, will be found 
very useful for many purposes of decoration, besides adaptation 
to such a screen as is given below. Enlarged, they will serve 
admirably for chair-seats or backs in silk tapestry painting. The 
groups of musical instruments begin a series of similar designs, 
which are given in response to many requests. The wreath 
would be very appropriate for china painting on a five o’clock 
téte-a-téte tea-tray, with a monogram in the centre. Above all, 
it is exactly suited to the decoration of the wall-pocket which is 
one of this season’s fashionable novelties. 

To make this pocket: Cut a piece of firm cardboard to the 
shape of the wreath, without regard to the ribbon. Leave a 
narrow margin on both sides of the flowers. Cover the card- 
board with a close cut-silk velvet in pale Nile green. On this 
paint the design. Corded silk or ‘‘ art satin” can be used in- 
stead of velvet, but it does not look so well. Make a bag of soft 
silk to match the velvet exactly, about fifteen inches long ; gather 
it up full and sew it around the back of the design. Draw the 
bottom of the bag together tightly about three inches from th. 
edge, so as to form a fan-shaped frill ; finish with a ribbon bow 
to match. A full ribbon bow must likewise be made to com- 
wees the lengths of ribbon fastened on either side of the card- 

ard to hang the pocket up by flat against the wall. The rib- 
bon should also be slipped under the cardboard backward and 
forward, the arrangement being somewhat as shown in Mr. 
Brice’s drawing. It may be noted that when hanging flat, as it 
should do, the mouth of the bag is closed, keeping the contents 
free from dust, so that any delicate fancy-work in course of exe- 
cution may be slipped into it. The coloring suggested is of 
course not arbitrary ; delicate shades are, however, preferable. 


SCREEN DECORATION IN LOUIS SEIZE STYLE, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
A HOME-MADE FOLDING EASEL. 


StR: Would any of your readers, I wonder, like a 
ten-dollar easel for one dollar ? If so, let him make it himself, 
With an outlay of less than one dollar one can make a folding 
adjustable studio easel which will be in every respect as satisfac- 
tory as any ten-dollar one in the market. Of course, it will not 
be as finely finished, but utility is the main object in an easel. 

For material, use the best oak ; it can be had ready dressed at the 
lumber yard. Three strips each 10 feet long, 14 inches wide and 
one inch thick will suffice forthe entire framework ; the shelf 
will require a piece 8 feet long, 6 inches wide and % nch thick. 

The two uprights, 4 4, Fig. 1, should be each 51¢ feet long, 

while the cross bars a 6 are only 17inches long, with one inch 
additional at each end for tenons. These should be neatly 
mortised into the uprights 10 inches from either end, thus 
forming a solid frame 20 inches wide. At the centre of the 
cross bar @ cut a mortise 134 inches wide and % inch deep, and 
over the edges tack with very small wire brads two strips of 
brass or copper, as shown in the diagram. 
_ Before gluing the frame together, insert 12 metal pegs, ¢ ¢, 
in each upright, at intervals of two inches, and inclining slightly 
upward. These pegsmay be made of heavy brass nails; but a 
very good and cheaper plan is to cut the head and burrs off of a 
2% inch wire nail, leaving a sharpened steel peg nearly two 
inches long, which should be driven in till it projects only 8 of 
an inch, 

The foot of the easel, 2, consists of two pieces each 30 inches 
long, forming a triangle, and hinged with brass hinges to the up- 
rights so as to fold together after the manner shown below : 


Figure i 


Figure 3. 


The rear leg, shown in Fig. 4, is cut down to one inch 
square, the lower part being two feet long and hinged to the foot 
piece, the upper part 3% feet long and mortised into a terminal 
cross piece, C, Fig. 1, which is fastened by two hinges to the 
upper cross bar, 

he rear adjuster is clearly illustrated at £, Fig. 2. Two 
bands of brass or copper are fastened with brass tacks upon the 
lower piece, 24¢ inches apart, forming a square loop through 
which the upper piece may slide. 

By means of this arrangement your picture may be set at any 
desired inclination, and is secured in position by a thumb-screw, 
é, inserted through the one piece and bearing against the other. 

All mortise and tenon work should now be well fitted and 
glued, and the several parts securely hinged together, care being 
taken that the forward hinges allow of a slight inclination from 
the perpendicular, which is necessary in order to draw the rear 
leg apart in folding. 

The shelf next requires attention. It is 30 inches long and 
arranged as in Fig. 3, the bottom being 6 inches wide, the back 
3h¢, and the top 244. The back and bottom should be glued 
and nailed or screwed together, while the top may be simply 
glued, as it will thus make a better appearence. To the back of 
the shelf, at the centre, attach a strip 3 feet long, 1% inches wide 
and % inch thick, whose arrangement with reference to the rest 
of the easel may be seen at Fig. 4. 

The shelf is also furnished with two guards, g g, Fig. 3, placed 
at equal distances from both ends and 20 inches apart. Their 
form and structure need no description further than that they 
must extend backward one inch and be furnished with metal 
strips like those of the upper cross bar. These strips, however, 
must not be fastened on until the easel is finished ; for once on, 
the shelf cannot be removed. 

One more thing, and the easel will be complete. It is a con- 
trivance for raising and lowering the shelf, and consists of two 
pieces like that shown at F, Fig. 2, only the reverse of each 
other. The blockis made of hard wood 2% inches long, and 
attached to it by means of a heavy screw is a spring hook or 
catch of about the same length, made from No. 12 brass 
wire. The shape of this hook is correctly shown in the design ; 
but care, must be taken to have the coil fit closely upon the screw. 

One of the shelf adjusters is shown in position at //, Fig. 3, 
and explains itself. When the shelf is raised the hook strikes 
the peg above and is pushed back until it passes, when it springs 
out again, much after the fashion of a door-latch. As they ex- 
tend slightly above the shelf they are within easy reach, and are 
drawn back by the thumbs while lowering it. 

The adjusters are more or less complex, but with a care- 
ful study of the designs will not prove difficult of construction. 

If desired, a sort of clamp can be made to hold the top of the 
picture, having a small thumb-screw to hold it to its place. 

When the shelf is finished set it in position and screw the 

netal strips on the guards, as mentioned before. Now, to finish 
it give the whole a thorough coating of oil, and you have an ex- 
cellent easel for work, and not lacking in beauty. J. M. S. 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 


LANDSCAPE DRAWING IN CHARCOAL. 


F., Boston.—It is safest to buy your fixative sap 6 
prepared, If you desire, however, to make it yourself, the fol- 
lowing directions should be observed: Dissolve’ as much gum 
shellac in a pint of alcohol as it will hold. Let the preparation 
stand some hours. Then strain it through a fine sieve or linen 
cloth. When it has settled and become quite clear, with a large 
bristle brush wet the back of the drawing thoroughly while the 
picture is being held vertically before you. The picture is liable 
to be destroyed if it is allowed to touch any substance before the 
charcoal has become firmly “‘ set.’’ 


P. D. J., Cambridge——(1) Yes; we consider Mr. F. 
Hopkinson Smith an excellent guide in charcoal drawing ; but, as 
astudent, it is well that you should not attempt all the clever tricks 
in manipulation you will find in his charcoal work. From 
what you say, we judge that you could hardly afford to buy origi- 
nal charcoal drawings by Mr. Smith ; but if you will send to his 
publishers, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, you can find out 
their prices for the portfolios of fac-similes of his work, which 
will fully answer your purpose. The plates are such good repro- 
ductions of the originals that one is tempted to rub the surface 
to see if they be not really charcoal. (2) In landscapes the finger 
is used to rub in the charcoal, instead of the stump, by many 
artists, asit gives a different and looser effect, though the hatch- 
ing is omitted. The point is, of course, usedalso. For instance, 
in beginning a landscape just sketch in lightly the principal 
forms, dividing the whole, as far as possible, into two large masses 
of light and shade. With a stick of sharpened charcoal fill in 
the shadows with strong parellel lines rather close together. 
Now, with the first finger, gently rub these lines together until the 
whole is one flat tone. If the tone is too dark, ruba clean rag 
softly over the surface of the paper, removing the superfluous 
charcoal, and then go over it again with the point. The same 
process may be repeated until the desired depth of tone is gained. 
The deeper accents may then be put .in with the charcoal point 
and any necessary details drawn. The most brilliant lights may 
be made in the darkest shadows, or any part completely erased, 
at will, by using stale soft bread crumb rolled up to a point in 
the fingers. Sometimes the pointed rubber stump is found con- 
venient when bread is not at hand. The masses of light in the 
landscape are treated by spreading in the same way a very deli- 
cate tint over the whole surface, and then removing the highest 
lights with bread. The accents and details are then put in with 
a point, as before explained. Sometimes a piece of chamois skin 
is preferred to a rag in removing superfluous charcoal. 


PASTEL PAINTING. 


A. F., Montreal.—(1) Your objections are well founded, 
but are not new. Itis because the glass is so essential to the 
preservation of pastel work that large pictures in this medium 
are not to be recommended. In transit, the glass might easily 
be broken, and in such a case the picture would be ruined. Impasto 
should always be avoided in pastel painting. We have known 
the mere jarring of a frame, in hanging th2 picture for exhi- 
bition, to cause the loss of very essential touches put in heavily 
for accents in the finishing of the picture. (2) Avoid using the 
lakes too freely. Vermilion is preferable in the composition of 
tones, and the heavy shades may be modified by overlaying them 
with blue and carmine, the only way to secure transparency at 
pleasure. Do not make too much use of the fingers in blending 
the colors, as this would destroy the transparency and softness, 
the richness and fulness which belong to the pastel. It is by 
hatchings that theeffect is secured. The finger should only be 
used to merge the tones one into the other, and so lightly as 
not to injure the paper. This light rubbing being done, the 
delicacy of the tones should be restored by crisp touches. When 
all the light and dark places are indicated, a brown red pastel 
is used for the shaded part of the nose, the darkest part of the 
eyebrow, and the under part of the lips, and this warm color 
gives life to the whole. 


SUBSCRIBER. —Probably you could learn to paint in 
pastels by correspondence. Miss E. M. Heller—a very competent 
teacher—informs us that she would give instruction in this man- 
ner. But, of course, you would accomplish your purpose much 
more quickly if you could take a few lessons personally. Miss 
Heller's studio is at 3 East Fourteenth Street, New York. By 
watching an experienced pastel artist at work you could learn 
more in a few hours than by a week’s written instructions, 


PAINTING IN OIL COLORS. 


SIR :—(1) What is the best way for an amateur to store 
away his studies? Do you recommend that he should varnish 
them first, or should he wait until they areto be hung ? (2) What 
effect does megilp produce? I have never used it. Do you 
recommend it ? J. B., Hartford, Conn, 

If you are obliged to pack your oil studies for storage, they can 
be laid one on the top of the other without fear of injury, pro- 
vided they are thoroughly dry. They are not likely to stick to- 
gether if you do not put anything on the top of them to press 
them. If they are not stretched upon frames, a portfolio would 
answer your purpose best. Do not varnish them until you are 
ready to hang them up. Perhaps you are not aware that putting 
oil studies away from the light (especially if they are recently 
painted) does not by any means improve them. The high lights 
sometimes lose their brilliancy by being kept in the dark for a 
long time. (2) Megilp is a medium intended for use while paint- 
ing for thinning the colors. It also helps to keep them bright; 
but too free use of it, especially in the beginning, is apt to deprive 
the work of texture and give it an oily, smoothed-down ap- 
pearance. 


F. H., Boston.—For a lightly laid in picture, twenty- 
four hours is a fair time to allow for drying ; for a very heavily 
impasted one, at least four days, and if possible a week.. This 
is with the understanding that no dryers are used in the painting. 
All dryers are to be avoided, if possible, as the best of them pro- 
duce an unnatural action of the pigments in drying. No raw 
picture should be varnished. A little French retouching varnish 
will bring the dead color out sufficiently. When the picture is a 
year old it may be permanently varnished ; if you can make up 
your mind to wait two years to give it its dress suit it will be all 
the better for the picture. 


STUDENT.—Look atemniody at the method pursued 
by Mr. Frank Fowler in his female portrait study given in The 
Art Amateur last October. The lines and markings of the eye 
must not be drawa closely as to detail, but must rather be made 
prominent by decision of touch ; they are intended to contrast 
with the unbroken breathsof light and shade, and they will lose 
their necessary effect if softened down into spiritless lines. They 
must harmonize with surrounding parts by a corresponding pre- 
cision of tone. No attempt should be made to paint the eye- 
lashes as formed of hair. At the distance from which you see your 
sitter, while you are at the easel, the upper eyelash appears like 
a well-defined line, varying in form according tothe position of 
the head, and always less strongly marked at the inner corner near 
the nose, The lashes of the lower lid are very slightly marked, 
except in cases where they are unusually large, and, unlike the 
upper lash, contribute little to the marking of the eye, The 


upper edge of the lash is softened into the lid, and the lower edge 
melts imperceptibly into the shadows which it casts upon the orb 
beneath it. The eyebrows must be very carefully drawn, but 
you should avoid—especially in the case of a dark complexion— 
painting them as a hard and solid mass, cutting the brow witha 
sharp line. In any case where hair on the eyebrow becomes 
bushy or tufted, you must represent the prominence by a spirited 
5 aa by trying to paint the hairs as you may think you 
see them. 


M. B. H.—For your painting of chrysanthemums 
a frame with a plain gilt surface will be most suitable. It may 
be of planed chestnut that shows the grain through the gilt, or 
of wood with the rough finish that gives a frosted appearance to 
the gilt. The best effect would probably be obtained by having 
the surface beveled to slant back from the canvas instead of for- 
ward. Regarding the smaller painting, a gilt frame, if burnished, 
would ‘‘ take away from the beauty of the yellow roses ;”’ but a 
gilt frame of the kind suggested above would not. White enamel 
with a gilt beading would also look well. 


B. B., Topeka, Kan.—Before undertaking to paint 
Maltese kittens from life, we advise you to consult H. Cha- 
deayne’s article on ‘‘The Painting of Cats and Kittens,” pub- 
lished in the September number. You will see that academy 
board is recommended for sketches. Of course canvas is used for 
finished paintings. A background of old gold or of terra cotta 
is suggested for the Maltese kittens. This applies to the fore- 
ground as well, where the color would be stronger in tone. The 
article discusses the management of light and the general treat- 
ment, 


SUBSCRIBER.— The deep red of the Jacqueminot rose 
is usually got by mixing madder lake with vermilion, a very 
little white being added for the high lights. Employ raw umber, 
cobalt and madder lake for half tints and bone brown and car- 
mine for shadows, with a little black added to the latter for the 
darkest shadows. Use poppy oil. 


WOOD-CARVING. 


S. E.—For a beginning, a dozen assorted gouges, 
chisels, square and skew, a V tool, pick, pattern-wheel, rasp, files 
half round and triangular, mallet, saw, plane, compasses, sand- 
paper and glue will be found sufficient. A heavy working bench 
is necessary. 


ASTRA.—The following mixture—it should be pre- 
pared by a chemist, for the ingredients are poisonous—will fill 
and polish the carved wood at the same time: four ounces of 
beeswax, two ounces of butter of antimony, three quarters of a 
pint of turpentine. It should be allowed to stand twenty-four 
hours. After oiling the finished work twice, apply this butter- 
like mixture with an old tooth-brush. Allow it to stand several 
hours, and then give it a brisk five minutes’ rubbing with an old 
toilet hair-brush. The result should be a beautiful waxy surface 
with a satin-like gloss. A second thin application and polishing 
will improve it still more. 


THE PAINTING AND PRESERVING OF CASTS. 


S. G., Rochester.—For painting and preserving casts, 
whether they be of statuettes or of large groups, the following 
method will be found excellent. First soak the cast with best 
linseed oil doz/ed. The oil should be bought ready boiled. If 
too thick for use, warm it until it is sufficiently liquid. Paint the 
oil on with a brush. When the first coat is dry, put on another 
and continue the treatment until the cast will absorb no more oil. 
Some casts are more absorbent than others, Let the work stand 
for some hours to harden and dry thoroughly. If the oil is of 
good quality, there will be no trouble about the drying. Have 
ready a mixture of white paint, thinned with turpentine so that 
you could pour it like thin cream. A little yellow ochre should 
be added to take off the rawness of the white and give it an ivory 
tint. The first painting will not even hide the unequal stains of 
the oil. Either two or three coats will be required for an even 
finish. Be very careful not to paint thickly, because there is 
danger of filling up the more delicate parts of the modelling. 
Add nothing but turpentine to the paints, if you want a dull fin- 
ish. Any coloring can be used. e have seen perfect imita- 
tions of terra-cotta done in this way. Casts finished according 
to these directions can, if soiled, be washed with soap and water 
without any fear of injury. The C. Hennecke Co. (207 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago), who sell specially prepared paints for statuary, 
send an interesting circular on the subject, on application. 


TO COPY THE SPITZER” TAPESTRY. 


S. F., “ Old Subscriber,” T. J. S., and others inter- 
ested in tapestry painting wisely appreciate the exceptional op- 
portunity offered them, in the splendid plate of ‘‘ The Nativity” 
given as one of the color supplements last month, to copy the coler 
fac-simile of such famous Flemish tapestry as this gem of the great 
Spitzer collection. Very many of our readers doubtless have never 
before been so near to the real thing ; forin this marvellous ex- 
ample of artistic printing they will find not only the rich, harmo- 
nious coloring ofthe original, but more than a. suggestion of its 
exquisite texture. The model will be especially welcome to 
those devoted to ecclesiastical art work, on account of the special 
suitability of the subject for church decoration. 

The best woollen canvas can be used, either fine or corase, ac- 
cording to the size of the enlargement. The original tapestry 
is three feet six inches long and three feet five inches wide. The 
canvas must be stretched in a wooden frame. Detailed direc- 
tions have been given for enlarging designs, stretching canvas 
and general manipulation of colors in the series of articles on 
Tapestry Painting recently published in The Art Amateur. A 
careful reference to these instructions will be a great help 
in utilizing the palette given for this particular design. In 
painting the red robes, block in the shadows first with brown 
and ponceau mixed. The gold ground color must be painted 
in with a flat wash of yellow, to which a little ponceau is added 
to give it the tawny shade. Plenty of the medium must be 
mixed with the tint. When this is dry,the red can be worked 
into the yellow ground, as shown in the copy, with ponceau. If 
this be too bright, dull it by intermingling a little of the shadow 
color with the ponceau, The sheen of gold cannot be obtained 


except it be embroidered with gold passing after the painting is 
finished and steamed. This method is sometimes employed 
when time is no object. The effect, if the work is skilfully done, 
is very beautiful if in keeping with the picture, as in the present 
case. 

For the blue robes, mix indigo, ultramarine and gray for the 
shadows, to begin with; but in touching up, introduce a very 
little complementary color; for this, mix yellow and sanguine. 
For the local tint, take ultramarine alone, very much diluted. 
The greens are obtained with an admixture of yellow and gray 
for the lights; for the shadows, take yellow, indigo and san- 

ine. 

All these tints are reproduced in the border. The simplest and 
best method of painting the border is by first washing over the 
whole of it, the yellow tint forming the groundwork. This 
greatly expedites the work, by rendering the surface easy to paint 
when adding the details. 

The design is not drawn on until the under tint is quite dry. 
The tint is composed of yellow and ponceau—a very small pro- 
portion of the latter. Use Binant canvas with Grenic’s dyes and 
medium. When the painting is finished, it must be steamed in 
order to enrich and fix it. 


PAINTING ON GLASS. 


“ A SIX-YEAR SUBSCRIBER.”’—Golds for glass paint- 
ing, as well as all colors for the same purpose, are especially 
prepared to fire at a lower heat than is necessary for china. 
The heat required is that at which the glass begins to fuse ; soon 
after reaching this point it would melt. Knowledge of the heat- 
ing powers of your kiln willteach you, after one or two experi- 
ments, exactly how to act. 


CHINA PAINTING QUERIES. 


SIR: Many of your subscribers here would like to be 
informed as to the best grades of china, where they are made 
and the marks by which to distinguish them. 

D. C. Dean, Adrian, Mich. 

If you will refer toour advertising columns, you will find the 
principal grades fully described, together with the trade-marks of 
the principal! manufacturers. The mark is usually stamped on each 
piece. Most of the best French china for decorating comes from 
Limoges, several of the leading manufactories being there. The 
Charles Field Haviland ware is unexcelled; for table use it 
is especially superior. The ‘‘ Elite’ brand, also from Limoges, 
is rapidly growing in popularity among china painters. The 
American Belleek ware, which compares favorably in every re- 
spect with the Irish Belleek, is made at Trenton, N. J. The 
ivory white ware is the cheapest. It is not suited for table 
use, butis found in good shapes for the ‘‘ Royal Worcester” style 
of decoration, and it is best suited for it, because it takes the 
vellum tint well. 


T. B. T., “CERAMICUS,” and others.—The following 
are good general rules for figure painting : The drawing must be 
as perfect as possible, with the shadows and half tints fully indi- 
cated. All the shadows of flesh must have gray edges. The 
darkest parts of shadows should be near their edges, the middle 
being lighted by reflected light. Strong shadows of flesh should 
always incline to red. There should be gray tints between the 
hair and the flesh, bluish tints on the temples, and greenish tints 
over the sockets of the eyes. The colors should always be bright 
and pure. The simpler the painting, the better the effect. 


H. P.—(1) The paste for raised gold must be applied 
with a small brush. Practice is required to put itonevenly, The 
paste must first be well ground with turpentine ; a little fat oil is 
added. (2) For working gold over color, unfluxed gold (chemi- 
cally pure brown gold) must be used. It is applied after the color 
is fired and polished. The flux of the color is also sufficient for 
the gold. If you use prepared (fluxed) gold, you work with an 
excess of flux, which causes the gold to become too soft, and to 
sink into the color. When rubbing down gold, do not usea 
steel palette knife. It causes the metal to assume a dull color and 
spoils your work. Use a knife made of horn, ivory or bone. (3) 
You have probably used too much flux or applied too thickly some 
color that should be thinly used. Another firing would be pretty 
certain to cause more blistering and cracking, and thus aggravate 
the evil. The only thing you can do is to send the piece to a dec- 
orator and have the color all removed, and then paint it over 
again from the beginning. (4) Dry tinting is done by dusting 
powder color evenly over a surface prepared with the oil sold for 
this purpose. The oil is used sparingly, in combination with 
spirits of turpentine, and is applied and dabbed evenly over, just 
as the moist tinting is. Then the powder color is dusted on from 
a large blender. : 


“A SIX-YEAR SUBSCRIBER” asks: “Can you give 
me a formula for making tinting oil ?” Any oil that keeps the 
tint open for a time answers the purpose for tinting. Clove oil 
and lavender-oil both have this property. A small quantity of 
each added to fat oil and thinned with turpentine when prepar- 
ing the color for tinting will be found efficacious. The tinting 
oil made by Cooley is so excellent that we should recommend 
you to use it instead of preparing one yourself. 


S. G., Rochester.—Fusible rose fires at rose heat ; 
it is a good color for grounding. It is about’ as trustworthy in 
firing as the carnations, It is capable of producing just the color 
of a wild rose, but sometimes, like the carnations, it fires with 
too purple a tone, 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


G. E. L.—In New York, the Woman’s Exchange for 
Women’s Work is at 329 Fifth Avenue. The Depository for 
Women’s Work—an institution with similar aims—is at 628 Mad- 
ison Avenue. 


C. M. asks for the names of “ inlayers, mounters and 
cleaners of engravings for the extra illustrating of books.” 
George Trent, of Brooklyn, N. Y.,and Laurence, print-seller, in 
Nassau Street, New York, are both trustworthy. 


H. S., DES MOINES, IA.—The “ platinum points for 
poker work” vary in price according to size and shape. You 
should write for particulars to the firms who advertise them in 
our columns, together with the other necessaries for pyrography. 


‘A NEW READER.—The Art Students’ League this 
season has the following instructors: J. H. Twachtman in the 

reparatory school ; Kenyon Cox, J. Carroll Beckwith and W. L. 
Retcalf in the life and antique classes ; Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
in modelling, and J. Alden Weir, W. M. Chase and R. B. Fitz in 
painting. H. Siddons Mowbray instructs the life class. 


J. P. M. Mc., Cambridge, writes: “‘Do you think a 
Vulcan machine a profitable investment ? Is there much demand 
for the work done with it ?’’ To which we reply : ‘‘ It depends 
very much on the work.” Undoubtedly, pyrography, or burned 
wood-etching, is growing in favor in this country, and it may be 
expected eventually to become as popular as it is in England, 
where there are shops for the sale exclusively of objects decorated 
by this means. Professional decorators often recommend its em- 
ployment for panel, dado and furniture embellishment, 
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Studies in Perspective. 


By STANSBURY NORSE. 
in January. 


Ingalls’ Home and Art Magazine. 
—— Illustrated with original Drawings by the 
uthor. 

Send your subscription NOW, and commence with 
this instructive and entertaining series of articles. 
15 cents per copy, $1.00 per year. 
Address, J. F. INGALLS, 
Box A, Lynn, Mass. 


cAnatomy in Art. 


A practical text book for the Art Student in 
the Study of the Human Form, to which is 
added an analysis of the laws of Proportion 
and of the art of Modelling. Fully illustrated. 
Price $3.00, postpaid. Published by the author, 

J. S. HARTLEY, 
145 West 55th St., N. Y. 


Geometrical Drawing for Art Students. 
By I. H. Morris. 12mo, 60 cents. The book con- 
tains nearly 600 figures arranged in convenient form 
and an unusually full chapter on Solid Geometry. 
Longmans, Green & Co., 15 East 16th St., N.Y. 


ARTISTS’ PERSPECTIVE. 
PATENTED APRIL 3D, 1887. 
FOR SALE: Plans and Specifications for the 
construction of the Perspective tor personal 
use, for enlarging and copying from Photo- 
graphs, Portraits, or Scenery. It reflects from 
the Photo unto canvas or paper the subject, 
with all its colors,and enlarged any size de- 
sired, without reversing the position of subject. 
It is much better than Bromides, and the cost 
is nothing. Perfect copies of Photos can be 
made quickly and easily. Those who are not 
artists can make good portraits withit. It is 
easily and cheaply constructed. Plans and 
diagrams sent postpaid for $1.00. 
Address SRLOFF HAGER, Patentee, 
HAGERSVILLE, ONTARIO. 


A MESSAGE TO CHINA DECORATORS BY 
C. GOODYEAR. 

The latest work on China Decoration bears the 
seal of the Society of Decorative Art, U.S. A. It 
gives valuable assistance and instruction in the de- 
signing, coloring and gilding of china, and is the 
result of several years’ study and experience. This 
= is exceedingly unique in form, being 

ound in flexible cover and onl with heavy cord. 
Sent, postage paid, on receipt of $2.25. 

SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART, 
28 EAST 21ST ST., NEW YORK. 


Practical Hints in the Art of Wood Carving. 


This book deals specially with choosing and finish- 
ing woods, the selection and use of tools, and is illu<- 
trated with cuts showing how to hold tools, and with 
numerous designs. Also set of ro designs with in- 
structions in separate envelopes. Postage prepaid, 
$r.00. M. L. RENTLEY, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FRANKLIN ART SCHOOL. 


44 WEST 23d STREET, N. Y. 
Instruction in all branches of Painting, Oil 
and Water-colors. Tapestry Painting a spe- 
cialty. Special attention given to beginners. 
A. T. VAN LAER, 


Studio, rr Sherwood Bldg., 58 West 57th St., 
New York. 
Private pupils in Drawing and Painting. Circular 
free. Mrs. Van Assistant. 


MISS E. R. WRIGHT, 
Classes in Drawing, Oil and Water- 
Color Painting. 


52 East 23d Street, New York. 


BECKER’S 


Cut Price 


ART STORE, 


The Cheapest in United States. 


Any Make Roman Gold, usual price $1.00, will 
be sent to any part of United States, prepaid, for 68 
cents. All other goods, Kilns, etc., in proportion. 


418 Main St., Piqua, Ohio. 


DIXON’S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


ARTISTS’ PENCILS 


Commence 


BS). 


Are UNEQUALLED FOR UNIFORMITY OF GRADING, 
AND SmMootH, TouGH, Leaps. 

If your stationer does not keep them, it will pay 
you to mention Art Amateur and send 16 cents in 
stamps to the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 
City, N. J., for samples worth double the money. 


Four Colored Studies 


By Lida Clarkson: CHRYSANTHEMUMS, WIN- 
TER, ROSES, MOONLIGHT. Size of each 7% x 
to inches. Price, 10c. each. PECIAL 
OFFER: We will send you these four CoL- 
ORED STUDIES, and a sample copy of INGALLS’ 
HOME AND ART MAGAZINE, all for 8 two-cent 
stamps(16 cents). Address 

J. F. INGALLS, A 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE 


ARTIST - ARTISANS, 


140 West 23d St., N. Y. City. 
Conducted upon the most organic, compre- 
hensive and National principles, aiming to 
unite the artist and artisan for mutual benefit 
and respect. Departments in Ornament ; Draw- 
ing and Painting (from Antique and Life); 
Illustration ; Sculpture ; Wood Carving ; Metal 
Work ; Jewelry ; Stained Glass; Wall, Carpet, 
Tapestry and Porcelain Design—with Normal 
Department and Summer Seaside School. 
Open all day and all the year. Constant personal 
supervision. 
rices very moderate. Further particulars 
upon application. 
Address Sup't J. W. STIMSON. 


LESSONS IN PASTEL. 
EUGENIE M. HELLER, 


AT HER STUDIO, 
3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


Students’ Work also Corrected or Criticised 
by Mail. 


Correspondence invited. 


NORTH DIXON ART SCHOOL, 


174 North Galena Avenue, - Dixon, Illinois. 


Course of Study includes att branches taught in the 

best Art Schools of the country. There are also de- 
artments of vocal and instrumental music, German, 

rench, voice culture and elocution. A special term 
continues through the Summer. Particular attention 
paid to preparing teachers to fill places in the differ- 
ent departments of art. All aid possible given to help 
secure positions. 

Spectal Branches in Pen Drawing for lilustra- 
tion and China Painting, including the Royal 
Worcester. Send for circular. Mention this paper. 

Mrs. D. H. LAW. 


Original School of Industrial Art and 
Technical Design for Women. 


134 FirrH AveNvuE, New York Clty. 

Classes in Practical Design as applied to Carpets, 
Wall Papers, and all Art Industries. Pupils can en- 
ter at any time. 

Instruction given by letter. Most complete method 
existing of Home Instruction. For circulars and 
further particulars, address the Principal, 


IRS. FLORENCE ELIZABETH CORY. 


Boylston Art Studtos, 


62 BOYLSTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


MRS. E. HOLLIS, Principal. 

Lessons given in China, Oil and Water-colors 
by competent teachers. The Underglaze paint- 

ing a special feature, Original designs in 
| water-color for sale and for pupils to copy from. 

New designs in Fish, Tea, Dessert and Bread 

and Butter Plates. Select White China also on 
| sale. Send for circular. 


THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 
OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN, 


BROAD AND MASTER STREETS. 
Normal Art Course, Landscape Painting, 
Practical Design, Etching, 

Drawing from the Antique, China Ceenusion, 
Portrait Painting from Life, Flower Painting, 
Crayon Portrait, Modelling, 
Full-length Life, Wood Carving, 
Pen Work for Photo-Engraving, Water-Colors. 
Founpep 1844—INCORPORATED 1853. 
EMILY SARTAIN, Principal. 


ESTABLISHED 186s. 


THE CARL HECKER 
ART SCHOOL, 


60 West 22d Street, New York. 


NSTRUCTION in Portrait, Landscape, Still Life, 
and Flower Painting. Crayon Portraits, India 
Ink, Pastel, Water-Color, and China Painting. Cir- 
culars on oy ome Sketching Classes for the sum- 
mer a special feature. Special attention paid to the 
thorough education of beginners and teachers. 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


School of Drawing and Painting. 
SIXTEENTH YEAR NOW OPEN. 

Courses in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, and in decorative design, with lectures on 
anatomy and perspective. Principal instructors: E. 
C. Tarbell, F. W. Benson, C. Howard Walker, J. 
Linden Smith (Decoration), Edward Emerson {An- 
atomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspective). Pupils are 
allowed the free use of the galleries of the Museum. 
For circulars giving detailed information, address 

MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


ART ACADEMY 
OF THE 


DETROIT MUSEUM OF ART. 


Courses of Study: Drawing, Painting, Industrial 
and Decorative Design, Architecture, Modelling and 
Wood Carving. 

Large, well lighted school-rooms, with superior 
equipments, adjoining the Art Museum, to which 
students have free access. 

For further information address A. H. GRIFFITH, 
Director, Detroit, Mich. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati. 


Founded 1869. Regular Term: Sept. 14, 1891 
to May 30, 1892. Tuition Fee, eS 
Drawing and Painting in Oiland Water-Color, 
Composition, Pen Drawing, Decorative Design, 
Modelling, Wood Carving, China Painting, etc. 
The Academy occupies a commodious and 
well lighted building in Eden Park, adjacent to 
the Art Museum, to which students have free 
access. For circulars and other information, 
address, 
Offices: Eden Park. A. 'T. GOSHORN, Director. 


PERCIVAL DE LUCE, 


Classes in Drawing and Painting. 


58 West 57th Street, New York. 


Conservatory building—Comfort and Sa 
anteed, For Calendar and Special Art 
giving full information, address 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND FINE ARTS. 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 
Founded by Dr. E. Tourysée. Cart FAEtten, Director. 


Thorough and Systematic Instruction by Spe- 


cialists and the best possible facilities for study in 
all departments of Drawing, Oil and Water- 
Color Painting, Architectural Modelling, Sculp- 
ture, etc., etc. 


Students of the Department of Art are admitted 


free to all the Collateral Advantages—such as Lec- 
tures, Concerts, Recitals, etc.—of the Depart- 
ments of Music, Elocution ard Oratory, and 
General Literature and Languages. 


A Safe and Inviting House for lady Pupils in the 


ty Guar- 


FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 


MISS AGNES D. ABBATT, 
Member of American Water-color Society, 
Lessons in Oil, Water-colors and Black-and- 
White, Landscape, Flowers, Still Life and 
Cast Drawing. 06 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


ART BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts, $-00 
per year. Address the Director, 


ERNEST KNAUFFT. 


ALSO CLASSES IN 


Pen-and Ink Drawing 
} FOR ILLUSTRATION, 
At uts Stup10, No. 8, 40 E. 23p St., New York. 


THE SHARP ART_SCHOOL. 

| 744 Broadway, New York. Room 18, Top Floor. 

Life Class—Mon., Wed. and Friday Evgs. Sketch 
Class—Head and Costume, Thursday — After- 
noon— Head and Costume Class. Sunday Morning— 
Life Class, Painting. Sunday Afternoon—Painting 
Class, Head. Preparatory Classes in Drawing and 
Painting. Instruction in Ornamental Drawing and 
Decorative Painting. 


CLASSES. 
By Mr. C. BROWER DARST, 
(Late instructor at the Metropolitan Museum Art 
ools). 

Terms and other information upon application. 
Studio: 20 West s9th St., New York. 
WOO CARVING Buck {2% blade, 6 

TOOLS, ) Bros. fin aset, $1.35; 
12 at $2.75; 3% blade, $2.25 and $4.50. Send for 
Price List of Amateur Machinery and Supplies. 


LITTLE'S TOOL, STORE, 59 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Plaster Statuary and Busts, 
eANTIQUE, ‘ROMAN, MEDIEVAL, 
for the use of Artists, Amateurs, Schools, Academies 
of Design, etc. largest collection in America. 
Feet and hands from nature. 
L. CASTELVECCHI, 
143 Granp Street, near Broadway, New York. 


N, MASS. H Send for 


Wood Carving 


OSEPH GILLOTT 
| —STEEL PENS,— 


| FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, 
| Nos. 659 (Crow-quill), 290 and 2gr. 


| FOR FINE WRITING, 
No. 303, and Ladies’, 170, 


FOR BROAD WRITING, 
Nos. 294, 389 and Stub Point, 849. 


FOR GENERAL WRITING, 
Nos. 404, 332, 390 and 604. 


Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., N.Y. 
HENRY HOE, Sore Acenrt. 


Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. 
Mepat Paris Exvosition, 1889. 


BUSTS and BAS- 
RELIEFS for Deco- 
— rative Purposes, 2,000 
styles. Pamphlet sent FREE. 
PLASTER CASTS for Artists and Schools, 2, 


i Jescrip- 
Art Studies 
_C. HENNECKE CO., 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., 


| And 207 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


FISH TAIL 
Carving Tools 


Are the best for fine work, All snapes 
and sizes. Manufactured solely by 


ARNOLD & HARVEY, Detroit, Mich. 


Special prices on sets. Send for circulars 


| for circulars. 


Established 1877. 


OSGOOD 
ART SCHOOL. 


OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 
Special Summer Classes for the convenience of 
Teachers and others whose avocation leaves them 
no time for self-improvement in the winter. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION: 

Elementary Drawing. 

Drawing and Painting from Casts. 

Special Instruction in the Principle of Light 
and Shade as applied to Objects. 

Practical Perspective as applied to Painting 
and Composition. 

Painting from Still Life ; Theory and Arrange- 
ment of Colors Explained. 

Landscape in Oil and Water-Colors. 

Flowers from Nature and Copy. 

Photograph Coloring in Oil and Water-Colore, 
and Crayon Portraiture. 

Instruction upon Plush, Silk, Satin, Plaques, 
Panels, Screens, etc. 

Painting upon Tapestry in Dyes and Oil Col- 
ors, and all the Latest Novelties of Deco- 
rative Work. 


THE CHINA CLASS 


Is in charge of a thorough, practical decorator, 
whose experience in all branches of china paint- 
ing insures competent instruction in ALL meth- 
ods. including Royal Worcester, Doulton and 
Dresden. 


Further particulars upon application. 


853 Broadway, corner 14th Street 
(Domestic Building), ‘New York. 


COWLES’ 
ART SCHOOL. 


INSTRUCTORS: Ernest L. Major, Joseph De 
Camp, Henry H. Kitson, Mercy A. Bailey, Annie E. 
Riddell, Marius Cheneau. The Ninth Year of this 
Well-Established School now open. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and 
modelled after the best Parisian Schools. 
Full courses in Drawing and Painting, including Still 
Life and Water-colors. Special attention to Life 
Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Modelling. Students have free access to the galleries 
of the Museum of Fine Arts, Five Hundred Dollars 
($500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. 
For circulars address as above. 


F. M, COWLES. 


Architectural Instruction. 
812 Bui_pinGc, Union So., New York. 
Home Study in Architecture. For Particulars 
address Mr. C. POWELL KARR, C.E., Ph.B., 

Mem. N. Y. Chapter A. 1, A. 


CLASSES IN PAINTING AND 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Open YEARLY FROM’ SEPTEMBER To JuLy 

[ NSTRUCTION iven in Oil and China Painting, 

including Royal Worcester and Dresden, and in 

Amateur Photography. Out-door classes in_both 

Sketching and Photography every Spring. White 
China for sale. 

Address MISS L. K. NEVIUS, 

Franklin Building, 186 Remsen Street, 

Brooxk.yn, N. Y. 

Circulars sent upon application. Mention this paper. 


HE MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF FINE 
ARTS. DouGLas VOLK, Director, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Located in the beautiful new 
Library Building. Thorough instruction given 
in drawing and painting. Send for the illus- 
trated Catalogue. 


ADELPHI ACADEMY, 


Lafayette Avenue, Clinton and St. Fames Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ART DEPARTMENT. 


THE appointments of this department are the equal 
if not the superior of any in this country ; its 
work has been annually indorsed by such artists as 
S. J. Guy, J. G. Brown, Walter Shirlaw, F. S. 
Church, P. P. Ryder, J. C. Beard, W. Hamilton Gib- 
son, E. J. Whitney, R. W. Hubbard, C. Y. Turner, 
St. John Harper, J. Pattison, Thos, Cc. 
Hunt, S. S. Carr, and others of equal note. The 
classes (of which there are two daily sessions) are from 
the Antique, Still Life, Portrait and Figure, in Char- 
coal, Oil, Water and Pastel. The Morning Classes are 
from 9 to 12 M,, the Afternoon from 1 to 4 P.M., either 
or both of which classes pupils can enter at any time. 
Terms, ten dollars for one daily session of ten weeks, 
or fifteen for both, Apply at the Academy. 

J. B. WHITTAKER, 
With two assistants in charge of this Department, 


Ink for Pen Drawings! 
HIGGINS’ 
AMERICAN 
DRAWING 
INKS. 


(ESTABLISHED 15So. 


“T have used your drawing 
ink ever since it came out... . 
luse a great deal of it. . . and 
it is certainly the best.” 

—A. B. Frost. 

BLACK.—Two kinds, viz.: Waterproef Cnsol- 
uble when dry), and Generad (soluble). 

COLORS. — Carmine, Scarlet, Blue, Green, 
Orange, Yellow and Brown, all brilliant, true colors, 
and waterproof when dry. ‘These are largelv displac- 
ing cake-water-colors. 


For sale by all dealers. 25 cents per small bottle ; 
3s cents by mail, Half-pint bottles, $2 each. Send 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 
Sth St. & 3d Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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GIRL’S HEAD—A CAST FROM LIFE. 
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“mentary. schools,’ 


2 FREE-HAND DRAWING.—A PRIMER. 


We all. know ‘the story of Giotto's O—how Pope 
Benedict XI., wanting some artistic work done at Rome, 
sent his legate to the famous painters then living in 
Italy, and he, coming with his portfolio full of drawings 
to Giotto, received from. the artist only a sheet of paper 
on which he had drawn off-hand, without the aid of a 
compass, a perfect circle, The puzzled cardinal, doubt- 
fal whether or not the painter was laughing at him, took 
the drawing and presented it with the rest to his master. 
‘Whether pleased by the painter's. daring or satisfied with 
his art, the Pontiff chose Giotto for the work which still 
remains for us to see. ‘The story getting abroad gave 
rise to the proverb, “ Round as Giotto’s O,” « It'would be 
easy \to understand some emeritus professor of chirog- 
raphy, connected with the ‘Four Corners’ School- 
House,”” in Bazoo, Arizona, desirous of publishing 
“Smith’s Patent System/of Primary School Drawing,” 
and knowing his absolute incapacity as a draughtsman, 
thus bringing the compass and all other mechanical aids 
to his service in preparing his plates. But it is beyond 
my comprehension how an artist with the culture and abil- 
ity of Mr. E. J, Poynter, R.A. can permit his name. to 


adorn the cover, and recommend “for the use of ele- 


the Government schools of design, 
“as well a8 the art classes now established all over the 
United Kingdom,” such absurd, bald, lifeless copies as Figs. 
3, 4,7, and 8, shown on the opposite page, which haveall 
been photographically reproduced here (on a diminished 
scale, of course) from “ Poynter's South Kensington Draw- 
ing Books.”. Fig. 3is called in the drawing-book an “old 
English candlestick.” I will not undertake to say that it is 


incorrect in drawing. There is every evidence, however, 


to indicate that the base and top of the object itself are 
eylindrical; in which case-a-free-hand copy would indi- 


-¢».. /eate either the base or the top line as a curve, since in 


order 'to‘see either the top or the base of a cylinder asa’ 


straight line, it is necessary that the circle should be in 
the plane of the line of sight. Now, it is not possible 
that the top line and the base line of this could both be 
in the same.plane at the same time. If the top were! on 
a level with the eye the top would curve upward. . In 
the drawing of the leather case, shown on page 52 of 
The Art Amateur this month, a cylinder is properly 


“drawn; the base curving downward shows’ that it was 


below the eye; the top, a horizontal. line, shows that it 


was on a level with the eye.. The glass containing a 


rosé, on page 35, is a thoroughly ‘artistic example of 


* Anecdotes prove nothing. _ Art text-books are full of nice lit- 
tle grandmothers’ tales which are put forth to defend irrational 
propositions. . Thus we are asked to believe that the ancient ar- 
tists’ fidelity to nature excelled that of all painters who worked 
before or since, because at the painting of a horse areal horse 
neighed, while a bird. pecks at the grapes of another.artist, and a 


* bee endeavors to suck honey from a distemper rose. We are 


told that Sir Joshua Reynolds repainted the shadow of a face 
because a child thought the cheek was besmeared with snuff. 
But, however interesting these anecdotes may be, I know of no 


» daily paper which engages a horse asa critic (though a cognate 


animal may sometiines draw an editorial salary), nor do maga- 
zines Of repute receive contributions from appreciative birds or 
bees. And unless the illustrationsin The Art Amateur—the work 
of well-known artists—prove the proposition that circles are less 
frequently drawn in perfection than suggested, the reader is pot 
asked to believe it on the strength of’mere rhetorical testimony. 


free-hand ‘drawing, Mr. Poynter’s candlestick is really 
what is called in architecture an “ elevation,”~ repre- 
senting every part of the object on the -level of the eye. 
It is. not the object as actually seen in perspective; it 
should come under the head of. mechanical, not free- 
hand drawing. Take, again, the harp shown. in, Fig. 4, 
and then turn to. pages 70-71, in The Art Amateur for 
February, 1891, and see how an artist (Boulanger) draws 


a harp. ; 


These drawing-books, the title-page tells us, are 
‘under the sanction of the Lords of the Committee of 
Council on Education, The examples selected: from 
the South Kensingtan Museum by E, J. Poynter, R.A., 


Director for Art, Science and_Art Department, and drawn - 


under his superintendence by the pupils of the National 
Art Training School, South Kensington.” If map~mak- 
ing is\to be taught, let it be so under its proper title; but 
when /ree-hand drawing is to be taught, let it be done in 
good faith. Surely the true road to art is steep, rocky 
and briery enough without asking the .student to take a 


. preparatory route through wildernesses and desert wastes. 


After wearying the eye through some three or four 
“books” with these outlines, we graduate-in this “ Pat- 
ent System” to the shaded copies, where the clumsier, 


the more awkward the subject, with the more delight has 
the lithographer multiplied his stipple points and iterated 


his cross-hatching. There are butter-tubs of stich 
massive dimensions, so behooped and bound, that the 


“very strongest butter could never burst them asunder. 


There are equally massive tables ‘with the parallelopip- 


~edons which we outlined a few “ books” before, trun- 


cated to masquerade:as legs. So surely do they support 
the tops that we are quite cértain that the table was 
originally built, for the. performing circus elephant to 
stand upon. There are brooms that’ might have been 
in the fashion when the old woman swept the cobwebs 
from the sky, and might possibly have been used by 
Mrs. Partington to sweep back the tide of the Atlantic 
Ocean, but which no contemporaneous déaler with half 
an eyé to business would keep in stock. The spheres 
which we drew in‘our first book are now glued in lieu 


‘of knobs to bureaus with such violent perspective that 


we are sure the draughtsman. made his sketch in the 
cabin of an ocean steamer during a cyclone. The cyl- 
inders reappear as legs of piano-stools, while plinths 
from previous cubes serve for foot-stools in front of 
doll’s house, arm-chairs that look like a combination of a 
folding-bed and a patent steam-reaper. 
Finally, on the last page all the right lines, circles and 
angles culminate in a sort of architectural orgy—a 
Noah’s Ark house seen ‘in front elevation. The only 
truth in the delineation is that-it is represented as totally 
deserted. Even the most hopeless human being, starved 
dog or homeless cat would: seek rather. the shelter of 
Mother. Nature's broad spreading trees than such a 


habitation. Fig. 5 shows the house the young student 


is invited to draw, Compare it with the houses shown 
on page 50 of The Art Amateur, which are the kind the 


child sees from his nursery window. 


FIGS, 3 AND 4. 


Fics. 7, AND 8, 


HOW NOT TO LEARN “FREE-HAND” DRAWING, 


EXAMPLES REPRODUCED (ON A DIMINISHED SCALE) FROM SOME STANDARD DRAWING-BOOKS, 
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